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Wander the Willow-T ree, 


HE little town of Kjoge, in Zealand, lies 
2 close to the sea: it is a bleak and 
barren place; open fields stretch round 


it, and the green forest is far away. ‘The sea is 
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always beautiful, but even the sea might be 
more beautiful than it is here; and yet, when 
one calls a place home, there is always some- 
thing about it which has power to waken loving, 
regretful longing, even among the most beau- 
tiful scenery in- the world. And it must be 
allowed that it is rather pretty in the summer- 
time on the outskirts of the little town: a few 
poor gardens line the margin of the leaping 
brook that hurries on to pour itself into the 
sea. The two little children who were fighting 
bravely through the hedge of gooseberry bushes 
to reach each other, thonght it was a beautiful 
place; especially under the old willow-tree. 
There was an elder-tree in one of their gardens, 
and a willow-tree in the other; they loved the 
willow best, though it grew so near the water- 
side, and they might easily have fallen in. But 
God’s eyes watch over the little ones, or else 
it would be a poor look-out for them. They 
were, however, very careful; indeed, the boy 
was so frightened at water, that no one could 
ever persuade him to go near the sea—not even 
in the summer, when all the other children 
were paddling among the waves. He was finely 
teased about it, and he had to’ bear that 
patiently. One day, Joanna, the neighbour’s 
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little girl, dreamed that she was sailing in a 
boat, and that Kanute waded out to her; so 
deep, that the water rose up to his neck, up to 
his hair, and then closed over him. From the 
moment when little Kanute heard this dream, 
he never let the other boys tease him any 
more; he dare go in the water, for had not 
Joarna dreamed it? He never really did go 
in, but the dream was the pride of his life. 

The children’s parents often met, and the 
children played together in the gardens, and 
in the avenue of willows that ran round the 
ramparts; the willows were not much to look 
at, with their wind-beaten, stunted boughs, but 
then they were planted for use and not for 
Show. The old willow-tree in the garden was 
really lovely; and that was where the two 
children sat. In the town itself is a large 
market-place, and at the fair it was filled with 
booths and stalls, decked out with gay ribbons, 
boots, toys, and everything one can wish for, 
There was always a great crowd, and generally 
it rained heavily, so that the steam from the 
farmers’ grey-frieze coats rose up in clouds 
and mixed with the delicious smell from the 
cakes and gingerbread-stalls. The best of all 
was, that the man who sold the cakes used to 
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lodge at Kanute’s father’s while the fair lasted ; 
sometimes he would give the little lad a stray 
gingerbread or two, and then Joanna always got 
her share. 

Better even than that—the old man could 
tell tales about everything under the sun, even 
about his own gingerbread; and one night he 
told the children a tale which made such a 
deep impression on them, that they never 
forgot it. Perhaps it will be as well that you 
should know it too, especially as it is short. 

‘‘On the counter of my shop,” said the old 
man, ‘‘there lay two gingerbread-cakes; one 
was in the shape of a man with a hat on his 
head, and the other was a young lady with 
no hat. They lay face upward, because that 
is the proper way to look at them—no one 
would think of looking at the wrong side of a 
gingerbread-cake. The man had a bitter almond 
on his left side—that was his heart; but the 
young lady was made of nothing but honey. 
They lay on the counter for samples, and they 
laid there so long that they fell in love with 
each other, but neither of them said so, and 
yet it is absolutely necessary to say so if any- 
thing is to come of it. 

‘““¢ He is a man—he must speak first,’ she 
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said; ‘I ask no more than to know that my 
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‘‘His thoughts were much bolder; that is 
always the way with men. He dreamed that 
he was a real street-boy with his pocket full 
of coppers, and that he bought the young lady 
and ate her up. 

‘‘ Days and weeks passed by; they lay there 
silent on the counter; the young lady’s thoughts 
grew softer and tenderer still. ‘It is enough 
for me,’ ske sighed, ‘that I have lain on the 
same counter.’ And with that she broke right 
in two. 

““¢Tf she had only known of my love she 
would have held out a little longer,’ he thought. 

‘That is the tale,’’ said the old man; ‘and 
here they are, both of them. They are 
remarkable because of their life-story, and 
because of their silent love that never came 
to anything. Here—you may have them.” 
He gave Joanna the young man, who was quite 
whole, and Kanute had the broken pieces of the 
young lady. 

The children were so touched by the story 
that they could not find it in their hearts to 
eat the two lovers. The next day they went 
into the churchyard and sat down on the low 
stone wall, which is all overgrown with 
luxuriant ivy, winter and summer through. 
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They set up the cakes in the sunshine among 
the green leaves, and told the story to a group 
of children—told about the silent love that was 
no good to any one. All the children praised 
the story; but as they gazed at the ginger- 
bread couple, a big boy made a dart at the 
young lady—quite on purpose—and ate her up. 
Kanute and Joanna cried bitterly, and then— 
most likely, so that the poor sweetheart should 
not be left all alone in the world—then they 
ate him up; but they never forgot the story. 

The children were always together; some- 
limes under the elder tree, sometimes under the 
willow tree; and the little girl sang the prettiest 
songs, in a voice as clear as a bell. Kanute 
had not a note in his voice, but he knew the 
words, and that is something. The people in 
Kjége, even the well-to-do woman who kept 
the fancy shop, used to stop and listen when 
Joanna sang. ‘The little maid has a pretty 
voice of her own,” they used to say. 

Those were happy days, but they could not 
last for ever. The neighbours had to separate ; 
Joanna’s mother died, and her father made up 
his mind to marry again. A good situation, as 
light porter, was offered to him in Kopenhagen, 
and the day came for them all to part. Tears 
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were shed all round; indeed, the children cried 
as if their hearts were breaking; but the old 
people promised to write to each other at least 
once a year. 

Kanute was bound apprentice to a shoemaker. 
He was a big boy now, and could not be allowed 
to be idle any longer. Then came his Con- 
firmation day. Oh! how he longed to be 
in Kopenhagen with little Joanna! but he was 
obliged to stay in Kjége. He had never been 
to Kopenhagen in his life, though it was only 
a few miles distant. When the sky was clear, 
he could see the church steeples quite plainly ; 
and on his Confirmation day he saw the 
golden cross on S. Mary’s spire glitter in the 
sunshine. Oh! how often he thought of 
Joanna! Did she ever think of him, he 
wondered ? Yes! Towards Christmas there 
came a letter for his parents from Joanna’s 
father. They were getting on very well in 
Kopenhagen, and all their good fortune came 
from Joanna’s wonderful voice. She had an 
engagement at the theatre, where all the plays 
were sung, the letter said; and she earned a 
salary already. The dollar enclosed was for 
her old friends in Kjége, as a Christmas box. 
They were to drink to her health. This last 
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sentence, Joanna had written with her own 
hand, and underneath came a_ postscript, 
‘¢ Remember me to Kanute.” The whole family 
cried over it : there was nothing certainly to cry 
for, but their tears were tears of joy. 

Joanna had been in Kanute’s thoughts all 
day long, and now he knew she thought of 
him ; the nearer he was to being out of his 
time, the more clearly he saw that he loved her 
dearly, and that she must be his wife. Then a 
smile would cross his lips; his thread flew 
faster, and his foot pressed firmly against 
the knee strap; the awl would prick his 
finger till the blood came, but what did that 
signify? He was not going to play the 
tongue-tied lover; the gingerbread cake had 
been a lesson to him. 

His ’prentice days were over now, and his 
knapsack filled. Now, for the first time in his 
life, he was to go to Kopenhagen, for he had 
found a place there. How surprised and over- 
joyed Joanna would be! She was seventeer 
now, and he was nineteen. 

He thought of buying a golden ring for her 
in Kjoge but he remembered that he could get 
such things much better in Kopenhagen; so 
he bade his mother and father good-bye, and 
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late on a rainy autumn afternoon he turned 
his back on his native village, and set off to- 
wards the great town. The leaves were falling 
from the trees; he was wet through by the 
time he reached his new master’s. The next 
Sunday he went out to visit Joanna’s father. 
He put on his new hat and suit of clothes; 
they fitted him very well, and he had never 
worn a hat before. He found the house, and 
went up one pair of stairs after another; it 
was enough to turn any one giddy to see how 
the people lived, one room over another, high 
in the air. 

It was a comfortable room, and Joanna’s 
father received him very kindly; his wife was 
a stranger, but she held out her hand, and 
asked him to stay tea with them. 

‘‘Joanna will be glad to see you,” said the 
father. ‘‘ You have grown quite a fine young 
man. Now you shall see her—ah! she is the 
joy of my life. She has a room of her own, 
for which she pays us herself.” 

The man knocked at Joanna’s door, just as 
if he were a stranger, and then they all went 
in. How elegant everything was! There cer- 
tainly was no room like it in Kjége: the queeu 
herself could not have a pleasanter one, Kanute 
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thought. There were window curtains down to 
the very ground, and a carpet and a velvet 
chair; not to speak of flowers and pictures, 
and a great mirror as large as a door; one 
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felt almost afraid to enter. Kanute saw all 
this with one glance, and yet he seemed to 
see nothing but Joanna. She was grown up 
now, and very different from what Kanute re- 
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membered her. There was no maiden in 
Kjége half so beautiful; how ladylike she was, 
and how distantly she looked at Kanute !—only 
for a moment though, for then she rushed 
towards him as if she were going to embrace 
him. She did not do so, but it was very near it. 

Yes, she was glad to see the friend of her 
childhood, and yet the tears came into her 
eyes : there was so much to hear and to tell; 
she asked after Kanute’s father and mother, 
and after the elder and the willow tree. 
‘* Mother elder” and ‘“ Father willow,” she 
called them, as if they were alive, and they 
were almost as good. She remembered the 
gingerbread cakes too, and their silent love, 
and how they lay on the counter till they 
broke in two. She laughed heartily as she 
recalled the story, but the blood flamed high in 
Kanute’s cheeks, and his heart beat loud and 
fast. No, she was not proud! It was she 
herself—Kanute noticed that—who prompted 
her parents to ask him to stay; she poured 
out his tea, and handed him his cup. 

After tea she read something aloud out of a 
book, and it seemed to Kanute that all she read 
spoke of his love; it chimed in so fully with 
his secret thoughts. Then she sang a simple 
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song, but when she sang it, it sounded like a 
story over which she poured out all her heart. 
Oh, yes! she loved Kanute. Tears rolled down 
his cheeks; he could not help it; he could 
not find a single word to say. It seemed as if 
he were spell bound, and yet she pressed his 
hand, and said, “You have a good heart, 
Kanute—stay always as you are now.” 

That was a night apart—it was impossible 
to sleep after it, and so Kanute found. 

‘‘T hope you won’t quite forget us,” said 
Joanna’s father as he wished the young man 
good night. ‘Don’t let the winter go by 
without coming to see us.” Kanute thought 
that was as much as to say come next Sunday, 
so he went. But every night after working 
hours—and he worked by candle-light—Kanute 
went into the town, walked through the street 
where Joanna lived, and looked up at her win- 
dows. They were almost always lighted up; 
once he saw her shadow cross the blind; that 
was a happy evening. His master’s wife was 
not too well pleased at his going out every 
night, gadding about, as she called it, but the 
master only smiled. ‘‘ Let him be—he is but 
a youngster,” he said. 

‘‘We shall meet on Sunday,” thought Kanute, 
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‘and I will tell her then how dearly I love her, 
and that she must be my own dear wife, I 
know I am only a poor shoemaker’s lad, but I 
shall work and strive, and rise to be a master 
shoemaker: yes, I must tell her all that: there’s 
no good in silent love, I have learnt that from 
the gingerbread cakes.” 

Sunday came, and Kanute paid his visit; but 
unluckily they were all going out to spend the 
evening, and they were obliged to tell him so. 
Joanna pressed his hand and said: ‘ Have you 
been to the theatre yet? You must go. I shall 
sing next Wednesday, and if you are at liberty 
on that day I will send you a ticket ; my father 
knows where your master lives.” 

How amiable it was of her! And on Wednes- 
day morning Kanute received a sealed envelope, 
without a word of writing, but enclosing the 
ticket, and at night he found himself for the 
first timé in his life in the theatre. What did 
he see? He saw Joanna; how lovely and grace- 
ful she looked! To be sure she was married to 
a stranger, but that was only the play; nothing 
but acting, Kanute knew that, for if it were true 
how could she have had the heart to send him 
a ticket just to look on at it? Every one clap- 
ned his hands, and even Kanute cried ‘‘ Bravo! ” 
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The king himself smiled on Joanna as if he 
enjoyed her beautiful voice; ah, how insignifi- 
cant Kanute felt! but yet he loved her truly, 
and she loved him too; but it is for the man 
to speak first, as the gingerbread young lady 
thought: there was really a great deal in that 
Story. 

When Sunday came round he went again; 
Joanna was alone, and received him: nothing 
could be more fortunate. 

‘‘It is a good thing you are come,” she said; 
‘‘T was going to send my father to you; but I 
had a presentiment that you would come to- 
night: for I must tell you that 1 am going 
to France next Friday. I must go, if I am 
ever to make anything of my voice.” 

It seemed to Kanute that the whole room 
turned round; his eyes were hot and dry, but 
he felt as if his heart were breaking. It was 
impossible to hide his sorrow. ‘‘ You good, 
kind heart !”’ said Joanna; and then his tongue 
was loosened, and he told her how dearly he 
loved her, and begged her to be his wife. As 
he spoke he saw her colour change from red to 
white; she dropped his hand, and answered 
gravely and sadly, ‘Do not make yourself 
and me unhappy, Kanute. I shall always be a 
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good sister to you, on whom you may depend 
—but never anything more!’’ She passed her 
soft hand over his hot brow; ‘God gives us 
strength to bear all, if we only know how to 
will ourselves.” 

At that moment her stepmother came in. 
‘‘Kanute is wretched, because I am _ going 
away,” she cried. ‘‘Come, be a man!” and 
she laid her hand upon his shoulder: it seemed 
as though she had spoken of the journey, and 
of nothing else. ‘ You are a child,’ she 
said; ‘‘be good and reasonable as you used 
to be under the willow tree, when we were 
little.” 

But to Kanute it seemed as if the whole 
world were moved out of its course; his thoughts 
were like loose threads, fluttering at the mercy 
of the wind. He stayed on, not knowing 
whether he had been asked to stay; but they 
were kind and friendly. Joanna poured out his 
tea, and sung to him—not the old song, but one 
so inefflably beautiful, sweet even to heart-break- 
ing, and then they parted. Kanute did not 
hold out his hand, but she took it in hers, 
and said, “ Will you not give your sister your 
hand at parting, dear old playfellow?” She 
smiled through the tears that fell down her 
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cheeks, and whispered again the word “ brother.” 
That was a poor consolation! And so they 
parted. 

Joanna sailed for France; Kanute plodded 
along the muddy streets of Kopenhagen. His 
comrades in the workshop asked him why he 
was so dull and down-hearted, and told him to 
amuse himself while he was young. They went 
together to the dancing-rooms; many pretty 
girls were there, but none like Joanna: and 
here, where he thought of forgetting her, she 
rose brighter and more distinctly before his 
memory. ‘God gives us strength to bear all 
things if we only know how to will,’ she had 
said. A prayer rose in his heart,—the violins 
broke out, and the young girls danced gaily by; 
Kanute started, it seemed as if he had brought 
Joanna somewhere where she ought not to be, 
for she was surely with him in his heart. He 
went out of the room, and walked to the house 
where she used to live: it was all dark and silent 
—empty and lonely. The world went on its 
way, and left Kanute alone. 

Winter settled down; the water in the harbour 
was frozen, it was silent as a funeral. 

But when spring came back and the first 


steamer left the port, Kanute shouldered his 
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knapsack; a longing seized him to wander out 
into the world—anywhere except to France. 

He wandered far into Germany, changing 
restlessly from town to town; it was not till he 
came to Nuremberg that he could make up his 
mind to stay. 

Nuremberg is a wonderful old city; just as if 
it had been cut out of a picture book. The 
streets twist about as they will, the houses do 
not stand in stiff rows and squares; gable 
windows with little pinnacles, columns, and 
carved leaf work stand out above the footpaths. 
Down from the curious pointed roofs water- 
spouts, shaped like dragons or dogs with hanging 
tongues, reach to the very middle of the streets. 
Kanute stood alone in the market place: he was 
leaning against one of the old fountains covered 
with beautiful carvings of stories out of the 
Bible, or the history of the city. Between the 
grey sculptured stone two sparkling jets of water 
rise up in the sunlight; a pretty servant maid 
gave Kanute to drink; her hand was full of 
roses, and she offered him a flower. That was 
a good omen, he thought. 

From the neighbouring church stole out the 
deep tones of an organ; it sounded so homelike 
that Kanute thought of the dear old church at 
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Kjége; he entered the great cathedral, the sun- 
light fell through the painted windows between 
the tall slender pillars; he knelt in prayer, and 
& quiet peace stole into his heart. 

He found a good master in Nuremberg, and 
stayed with him. The old ramparts round the 
town are used for little kitchen gardens now, but 
the strong walls with the heavy turrets are stand- 
ing yet. There the ropemaker has his ropewalk 
within the walls ; and there, out of every rift and 
cranny, grow the elder branches, overhanging 
the low-roofed houses far below. In one of 
these houses lived Kanvte’s master, and over 
the tiny attic where Kanute sat and worked, fell 
the shadow of the elder-tree. 

Here he lived a summer and a winter; he 
learned the German language well; but when 
the spring came he could bear it no longer, the 
scent of the elder-biossom conjured up the old 
garden at Kjége; Kanute left his master, and 
wandered to another town where there was no 
elder-tree. , 

His workshop stood over an old stone bridge 
which crossed a rushing mill-stream ; far away 
hurried the foaming waters closed in on either 
side with old houses, whose crumbling gable 
windows seemed as if they must shake down 
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into the stream. There was no elder here—not 
even a flower-pot with a slip of green—but just 
opposite the workshop was a large willow-tree 
that clung desperately to the house, so that it 
should not be torn away by the mill-stream, its 
branches drooped into the water as the branches 
of the old willow-tree at Kjége drooped long 
ago. 

Yes, certainly he had gone from the elder to 
the willow—and the tree, especially on moon- 
light nights, had something about it that went 
to his heart—it was not the moonlight, it was 
the tree itself. 

And yet he could not bear it. Why not? 
Ask the elder-blossom, ask the willow-tree. 
He bade farewell to his master and wandered 
farther. 

He never spoke of Joanna; he kept silence 
about his sorrow; but he put a deep meaning 
into the story of the gingerbread cakes. He 
saw now why the man had a bitter almond for 
his heart—he felt the bitter taste of it himself 
—Joanna, who was always so sweet and friendly 
—she was all honey. He felt as if the strap of 
his knapsack pressed him so that he could 
scarcely breathe; he loosened it, but it was 
no better: it was only half the world he saw 
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around him, the other half he bore within his 
heart—that was the way he felt. 

Not till he saw the high snow mountains 
did the world seem lighter; his thoughts were 
turned outwards then, tears rose in his eyes. 

The Alps seemed to him to be the world’s 
great white wings, folded as if in prayer. 
What, if they unfolded, and spread wide their 
mighty pinions with their changeful pictures of 
pine woods, cataracts, blue-cloud, and dazzling 
snow? At the last day the earth would rise 
on her strong wings and soar aloft towards 
heaven to burst, like a soap-bubble, in the blaze 
of God’s glory. ‘Oh, that the day were 
come!” he sighed. 

Silently he wandered through the land that 
stretched before him like a grassy orchard; 
from the wooden balconies before the houses, 
maidens making lace nodded a kindly greeting, 
the mountain peaks glowed in the evening 
sunshine, and when he saw the green lakes 
gleam between the dark pine-trees, he thought 
of the broken coast of Kjége, and his heart 
was stirred with sadness that was scarcely pain. 

Yonder, where the Rhine flows away like 
one large wave, breaks into cloud, and is 
changed into snow-white vapoury mist as if 
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there were the very workshop of the clouds— 
a rainbow flutters over it like an untied ribbon 
—there he thought of the old mill at Kjége, 
where the water leaps and roars. 

He would gladly have lingered in the quiet 
city by the Rhine, but there were far too many 
elder and willow trees, and he wandered on 
across the giant mountains, through wild 
ravines, and along paths that hung like 
swallows’ nests against the mountain side. 
The torrents plunged into the depths below, 
the clouds sailed over him, he trod amid 
thistles and alpine roses, and snow in the 
warm summer sunshine. He bade farewell to 
the north, and wandered on under fragrant 
chestnut-trees, among blooming vine gardens 
and fields of maize; the mountain stood like 
a wall between him and his memories, and 
that was well. 

Before him lay the splendid city of Milan, 
and there he found a German master who took 
him into his service; it was a pious, quiet 
household, and the old man am his wife 
learned to love the silent lad, who worked so 
hard, spoke so seldom, and led so good and 
innocent a life. Kanute felt as if God had 
lifted his burden from him. 
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His greatest pleasure was to climb from time 
to time up on to the mighty roof of the 
marble church ; he fancied it was created out 
of his native snows, piled up into fantastic 
pointed towers, and wondrous fretwork, and 
wide vaulted halls; from every nook and 
corner the lovely slender columns shone out 
in their dazzling whiteness. Above him was 
the pure blue sky of Lombardy, below lay the 
city and the wide green plain stretching north- 
wards to the solemn peaks crowned with 
eternal snow. At the sight his heart wandered 
on to Kjége, with its red walls overhung with 
ivy; he longed to be within them, he hoped 
to find his grave there, far beyond the moun- 
tains. 

One year he stayed in Milan; he had now 
been three years away from his home. His 
master, who was kind to the silent stranger, 
took him one night to the great opera-house 
of La Scala. Kanute gazed in wonder on the 
splendid scene; tier above tier rose the stalls 
draped with silk and lace, and filled with the 
beautiful Italian ladies ablaze with diamonds, 
their white hands filled with rare flowers. 
The men were in evening dress: rich uniforms 
glittering with gold and silver braid were 
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geen on every side. It was as light as in the 
brightest noonday, glorious music thrilled 
through the vast hall, it was far more beautiful 
than the theatre in Kopenhagen; but Joanna 
was there Ah! what magic was at work? 
The curtain rose, and there stood Joanna in 
robes of silk with ornaments and crown of 
gold! She sang like one of the angels in 
heaven, she smiled as only she herself could 
smile, she looked straight up into Kanute’s face, 
The poor lad seized his master’s hand, and 
cried aloud, ‘“‘ Joanna!” No one else heard it; 
the music drowned the cry; but the old man 
nodded and said, “Yes; that is her name— 
Joanna.” He pushed a printed paper into 
Kanute’s hand, where the name was printed— 
her whole name in large letters. 

It was no dream. Flowers and wreaths 
fell in a fragrant rain at her feet; when she 
left the stage she was called back, and came 
again and again. 

In the street, men had taken the horses 
from her carriage that they might draw it 
along: Kanute was among them, shouting 
wildly with the rest. As the carriage stopped 
before a brilliantly-lighted house, he stood close 
to the carriage door; it opened, and she 
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stepped out, with the light falling full on her 
sweet face; she smiled and thanked them all 
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with gentle graciousness. Kanute locked her 
in the face, she met his gaze calmly—she did 
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not even know him. A man, on whose breast 
glittered a star, offered her his arm: he was 
her promised husband, so the people said. 

Kanute went home and strapped up his 
knapsack, In one minute one can live through 
a whole life: the old resistless longing was 
strong upon him, drawing him back to the elder 
—to the willow tree—ah! if he were only 
there ! 

The kindly old people urged him to stay: 
vainly they warned him of the winter, and told 
him that the mountain paths were already white 
with snow. No words could hold him back; 
surely, he thought, he could follow with his 
stout alpen stock in the track of the heavy 
carriage. 

He climbed the mountain and began the long 
descent—down—ever downwards. Wearily he 
looked for some hut, some friendly village, but 
there was none. The stars sparkled above 
nim, his feet tripped and stumbled, his head 
swam; far below his feet the stars were 
sparkling, as if the sky had fallen. It was the 
lights of a little town shining through grey 
mist. Wearied out, he reached a poverty- 
stricken inn, where he stayed the night. 

‘A night and a day he lingered there to gain 
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strength; the thaw had set in, and it was 
raining in the valley; but early the next 
morning a wandering harper came by and 
played one of the old Danish tunes, which 
Kanute had heard a thousand times in Kjége. 
He had no strength to stand against it, and 
once more: hastened northwards, hurrying as 
if he must reach his home before all he loved 
were dead. He spoke to no one of his feverish 
longing; hiding it, as he had always hidden 
his heart’s sorrow. A settled grief is out of place 
in this world—even friends do not find it 
entertaining. A stranger, he wandered north- 
wards through strange lands. 

Evening drew on. He was walking along 
the open road. The frost was keen and bitter; 
the country flat, with fields and meadow lands ; 
on the roadside stood a willow tree—it was 
quite home-like. Kanute seated himself under 
the tree: he was very weary: his head was 
heavy, his eyes stiff with drowsiness. He felt 
how the tree stretched its arms over him; to 
his tired fancy it seemed a tall man ; the “ Willow- 
father” himself come to lift his tired son in his 
strong arms and carry him back to Kjége to 
the old garden. It was the very same old 
willow, who had wandered out into the world 
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to find him; now he had found him and carried 
him back to the brock side; and there stood 
Jeanna in her splendid dress and golden crown, 
just as he had seen her last: and she called 
aloud to him, ‘‘ Welcome home!” 
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Before him stood two quaint figures that 
looked much more life-like than they used to do 
in his childhood; they were altered, but he 
knew them again; it was the two gingerbread 
cakes, they were turned right side forward and 
looked very nice. ‘A thousand thanks!” they 
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said to Kanute. ‘“‘ You have loosened our 
tongues, so that we have spoken out our thoughts, 
and something is come of it at last. We are 
engaged |” 

They walked prettily hand in hand along the 
streets of Kjége; they did not look amiss, even 
on the wrong side; there was really no fault to 
find with them. They walked straight to the 
church, and Kanute and Joanna followed. They 
also walked hand in hand: the church stood 
open; the ivy hung as ever over its red walls ; 
the organ pealed out, and they stepped up the 
broad path to the porch. ‘‘ Let the master and 
mistress go first,” said the gingerbread people, 
making room for Kanute and Joanna. They 
knelt before the altar, Joanna bent over him, 
and tears, icy cold, fell from her eyes upon his 
burning cheeks. It was the ice round her heart, 
melted at last by his true love, and he 
woke. He was sitting under the leafless willow 
tree, in a foreign land, upon a winter’s night; 
from the heavy clouds, sharp hailstones fell 
and lashed his face. 

‘That was the happiest hour of my life,” 
he said, ‘‘and—it was a dream. Ah! let me 
dream again!” 

He closed his eyes once more ;—he slept, and 
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dreamed. ‘Towards morning the snow fell 
silently. It flew before the wind, and drifted 
over him: he slept. The villagers on their way 
to church saw a wandering ’prentice lad lying 
on the road side. He was dead—frozen under 
the willow tree! 


Vhe #rincess and the iea, 


HERE was once a frince who wanted 
ls to marry a princess; but she must be 
a real princess. He travelled all over 
the world to find one, but there was always 
Something in the way. Princesses were to be 
had in plenty; but it was another thing to be 
certain whether or no they were real ones. 
There was always something not quite as it 
should be. 
So the prince came home quite dispirited, 
for he dearly longed to marry a real princess. 
One evening a fearful storm broke over the 
town ; it thundered and lightned, and the rain 
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came down in streams; it was terrible to see. 
In the very fiercest of the storm, a knock was 
heard at the town gate, and the old king went 
out to open it. 

Outside the gate stood a princess. But 
oh! what a sight she was from the rain and 
storm! The water was streaming down from 
her hair and clothes; it ran in at the toes of her 
shoes and out again at the heels. And yet she 
said she was a real princess. 

“Oh yes!” thought the old queen, “we 
shall very soon find that out.’”’ But she said 
r.othing; she went up into the bed-room and 
pulled off all the beds; then she put a pea on 
the bedstead; over that she laid twenty 
mattresses, and over the twenty mattresses 
twenty eiderdown beds. 

That was the bed in which the princess was 
to pass the night. Inthe morning they asked 
her how she had slept. 

‘‘ Very badly indeed,” said the princess; ‘I 
have not closed an eye all night. Goodness 
knows whatever was in the bed! I have been 
lying on something dreadfully hard, for I am 
black and blue all over. It is really frightful.” 

Now then they ali saw that she was a real 
princess, because she had found out the pea 
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through all the twenty mattresses, and twenty 
eiderdown beds. No one but a real princess 
could possibly be so sensitive. 

So the prince married her, for he knew 
that he had in her a real princess for a wife; 
and the pea was placed in the royal museum, 
where it is still to be seen, unless any one has 
stolen it. 

Now this is a true story, 


The Shepherdess and the 
Chimney- Sweeper, 


cupboard, coal-black with age, and covered 

from top to bottom with carved scrolls 
and foliage? Just such a one stood once in 
a parlour; it had been left as a legacy by 
some great-great-grandmother. Carved roses 
and tulips were to be found upon it in plenty, 
lying among curious twirls, flourishes, and 
stags’ heads with branching antlers. In tne 
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centre of the cupboard was the carved figure of 
aman; it was really laughable to look at, for it 
grinned from ear to ear; it had goat’s legs, little 
horns on its head, and a long beard. The 
children in the room called it ‘* Billy-goat’s-legs 
Head-and -tail- general-sergeant-commander-in- 
chief!” That was a hard name to pronounce, 
and there are not many people who receive such 
a title, much less have it carved in wood. 
Well, there he was; and he was always 
looking at the little table under the mirror, 
where there stood a lovely little shepherdess, 
made of porcelain. Her shoes and hat were 
gilt; in her dress she wore a crimson rose, and 
her shepherd’s staff was in her hand; she was 
very lovely. Close beside her stood a little 
chimney-sweeper, as black as a coal. He, 
too, was made of porcelain, and was as dainty 
and elegant as could be; as to his being a 
chimney-sweeper, that was only his make- 
believe. The china worker could just as well 
have made him into a prince if he had chosen. 
He stood there with his little ladder; his 
face was as pink and white as a girl’s, and 
that was, properly speaking, a mistake, tor it 
ought to have been rather blacked. He stood 
very close to the shepherdess ; they had both 
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been placed just where they were, and since 
they were placed there, they had fallen in love. 
They suited each other exactly ; both were young 
people, both made of the same porcelain, and 
both equally brittle. 

Near to them stood a figure, three times their 
size. It was an old Chinaman, who could nod 
his head. He was made of porcelain too, and 
he said that he was the little shepherdess’s 
grandfather, but I doubt whether he could prove 
it. He declared that he had authority over 
her, and therefore he had nodded his head when 
‘“‘ Billy - goat’s - legs Head - and - tail - general - 
sergeant -commander-in-chief” asked him for 
her hand. 

‘That is the husband for you,” said the old 
Chinaman; ‘‘a man who is, I believe, real 
mahogany. He can make you Lady Bailly- 
goat’s-legs Head - and - tail - general - sergeant- 
commander-in-chief. He has the whole cup- 
board full of silver plate that he keeps locked 
up in secret drawers.” 

“TI won't go into the dark cupboard,” said 
the little shepherdess; ‘I have been told 
that he has eleven porcelain wives in there 
already.” 

‘‘Then you shall be the twelfth,” said the 
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Chinaman. ‘* This very night, as soon as ever 
the old cupboard creaks, you shall be married, 
as true as I’m a Chinaman.” And he nodded 
his head, and went to sleep. 

The little shepherdess cried, and looked at 
her true love, the little chimney-sweeper. ‘I 
must ask you,” she said, “to go with me out 
into the wide world, for we cannot possibly 
remain here.” 

‘¢T will do all you wish,” said the chimney- 
sweeper. ‘‘ Let us go at once; I think I shall 
be able to support you with my—profession.” 

“If we were but safely off the table!” she 
said. “I shall know no peace till I am out in 
the wide world.” 

Her lover soothed her, and showed her how 
to place her little foot in the carved edges and 
gilt leaf work of the table leg. He set up his 
ladder to help her, and very soon they were 
safely on the floor, But when they looked 
across at the old cupboard, they saw that it 
was all astir, the stags’ heads were arching 
their necks, and pricking up their antlers, the 
wooden Commander-in-chief was jumping up 
and down, and calling out to the old Chinaman, 
“They are running away; they are running 
away !”’ 
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That frightened them dreadfully, and they 
jumped into an open drawer’ under the window 
sill. 

In the drawer were three packs of cards, but 
none of them quite perfect. There was also 
a dolls’ theatre, which had been set up.as well 
as circumstances allowed; a play was going on 
at that moment. 

All the queens, diamonds, hearts, clubs, and 
spades were sitting in the front row, fanning 
themselves with their tulips; the knaves stood 
behind them, showing clearly that they had 
heads above and below, as is often the case 
with playing cards. The play was all about 
two lovers who were parted for ever, and the 
shepherdess wept, for was not that her own 
story ? ‘‘I cannot bear it,” she said. ‘Take 
me out of this drawer.” But when they reached 
the floor, the old Chinaman woke up and shook 
all over his body, which was made in one 
piece. 

‘Now the old Chinaman is coming,” said 
the little shepherdess, sinking on one knee in 
terror. 

‘‘T have an idea,” said the chimney-sweeper. 
‘¢ Cet us get into the large pot-pourri jar in the 
corner yonder. There we can rest on rose 
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leaves and lavender, and if he comes after us, 
we can throw salt in his eyes.” 

‘That will never do,” she answered. ‘ Many 
years ago the old Chinaman was engaged to 
that jar, and there is always a certain tenderness 
left between people who have stood in that 
relationship to each other. No, nothing is left 
for us but to go out into the wide world.” 

‘Have you really courage to go with me out 
into the wide world ?”’ said the chimney-sweeper. 
‘‘Have you thought how large it is, and that 
we can never come back again ?” 

‘‘T have!” she said. 

The chimney-sweeper looked at her earnestly, 
and said, ‘“‘ My path lies through the chimney ! 
Have you really courage to go with me into the 
stove, through the fire-box, and up the pipes? 
That will lead us into the chimney, and then I 
shall know how to manage. We shall climb 
so high that no one can overtake us, and at the 
very top there is a hole that leads out into the 
wide world.” 

He led her to the door of the stove. , 

‘It looks dark,” she said, but she followed 
him through the fire-box, and up the pipe, 
where all was black as night. 

‘Now we are in the chimney,” he said. 
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‘‘Look up yonder, a glorious star is shining.” 
And it really was a star in the sky that was 
shining down on them, as if to show them the 
way. They climbed and crept; it seemed a 
fearful path, high, steep, and endless; but he 
lifted her, and held her, and showed her 
where to set her little foot, until they reached 
the very top of the chimney, where they 
sat down quite tired out, as well they might 
be. 

The sky with all its stars was high above 
them; the town with its twinkling lights lay 
far below. 

They could see all round them—far, far out 
into the wide world. The poor little shep- 
herdess had never fancied it like that; she 
leant her weary head on the shoulder of her 
faithful chimney-sweeper and cried till the gold 
was washed off her sash. 

‘This is too much!” she cried. ‘I cannot 
bear it. The world is far too large. Oh, 
were I only back on the table under the 
mirror! I shall know no peace till I am there 
again. I have followed you out into the wide 
world—now take me back again, if you really 
love me.” 

The chimney-sweeper tried to reason with 
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her; he reminded her of the old Chinaman, 
and the terrible Commander-in-chief; but she 
only sobbed and kissed her little chimney- 
sweeper, so that he could do nothing else 
but yield to her, though it was rather foolish. 

So they climbed with endless trouble back 
again down the chimney, down the pipe, through 
the fire-box, into the stove—it was anything but 
pleasant. They lingered for a moment in the 
oven and listened behind the door, just to find 
out what was going on in the room. All was 
silent—they looked in—mercy on us! there lay 
the old Chinaman in the middle of the floor 
broken into three pieces! He had jumped off 
the table after them, his back had come off in 
one piece, and his head had rolled into a corner. 
The Commander-in-chief was standing where 
he had always stood, pondering deeply. 

‘Oh, this is terrible!’’ cried the little 
shepherdess. ‘My old grandfather is broken 
in pieces, and it is all our doing! I shall 
never survive it!” And she wrung her little 
hands. 

‘‘ He can be riveted,” said the chimney- 
sweeper; ‘‘dear me! he can be riveted. Don’t 
excite yourself so dreadfully. If they cement 
his back, and put a good rivet in his neck, he 
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will be as good as new, and able to give us 
many a sharp word yet.”’ 

“Do you think so?” she said. And then 
they crept up on to the table where they had 
stood before. 

“Much the forwarder we are!” said the 
chimney-sweeper. ‘We might have spared 
ourselves some trouble.” 

“Tf my dear grandfather were but riveted!” 
said the little shepherdess. ‘I wonder if it 
costs much.” 

And riveted he was. The family had his back 
cemented, and a good rivet put in his neck, and 
he was as good as new, only he could not nod 
his head. 

‘We have grown consequential since we 
were broken to pieces!’’ said the Commander- 
in-chief. ‘I really don’t see why you should 
give yourself such airs. Am I to have her, or 
am I not?” 

The chimney-sweeper and the shepherdess 
looked imploringly at the old Chinaman; they 
were terribly afraid lest he should nod. But 
that was just what he could not do; and it 
would have been extremely mortifying for him 
to have to keep telling every one that he had a 
rivet in his back. 
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So the little porcelain folk were left together, 
and they blessed their grandfather’s rivet, and 
loved each other dearly till they broke. 


The Vinder-Box, 


SOLDIER went marching by along the 

road. ‘Left, right, left, right!’ He 

had his knapsack on his back, and a 
sabre at his side, for he was coming home 
from the war. 

On the high road he met an old witch; she 
was very repulsive to look at: her under lip 
hung down over her chin. ‘Good evening, 
soldier,” she said. “ What a fine sabre you 
have got! and what a large knapsack! You 
are something like a soldier, and you shall 
have as much money as ever you like.” 

‘‘ Thank you, old witch,” said the soldier. 

‘‘ Do you see that tall tree yonder?” said the 
witch. ‘It is hollow inside. Climb up to the 
top and you will see a hole through which you 
can let yourself down right into the tree. I 
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will tie a rope round you so that I can pull 
you up again when you call to me.” 

‘What am I to do when I am down in the 
tree ?”’ asked the soldier. 

‘‘Fetch up money,” said.the witch. “ Below 
the roots of the tree you will find a large hall, 
lighted up with more than three hundred lamps. 
Then you will see three doors; open them 
all, the key is in each lock. In the first room 
you will see a large chest in the middle of the 
floor, and on the chest a dog with eyes as big 
as saucers. Don’t mind him in the least. 
Here is my blue-checked apron; spread that 
out on the floor and put the dog upon it, then 
open the chest and take out as much copper as 
you like. Ifyou prefer silver you must go on 
into the next room. But there is a dog with 
eyes as big as miull-wheels—you need not fear 
him, however. Put him on my apron and take 
out the money. If you want gold, you can 
have it, as much as ever you can carry, by 
going into the third room; but the dog on the 
chest of gold has eyes as big as steeples—he is 
a savage brute, you may take my word for it. 
Never fear him, however; put him on my 
apron, he won’t hurt you, and you can take as 
much gold as you wili.* 
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‘That doesn’t sound amiss,” said the soldier. 
‘¢ But what am I to give you for it, old witch? 
for I don’t suppose you mean to do it for 
nothing.” 

‘T do,’ said the witch. “I won’t take 
a penny. All I ask is that you shall bring me 
up an old tinder-box that my grandmother left 
behind her the last time she was there.” 

“Well, then,” said the soldier, ‘tie the 
rope round my waist.” 

‘¢Here it is,’ said the witch, ‘“‘and here is 
my blue-checked apron.” 

The soldier climbed up the tree, let himself 
down, and stood, as the witch had said, in a 
great hall where hundreds of lamps were 
burning. He opened the first door. Ugh! 
there sat the dog with eyes as big as saucers, 
glaring at him. ‘You're a nice fellow!” said 
the soldier, lifting him on to the witch’s apron. 

Then he filled his pockets with copper, shut 
the chest, and went into the next room. Right 
enough, there sat the dog with eyes as big as 
mill-wheels. 

‘You had better not stare so,’ said the 
soldier; ‘“‘ your eyes might come out of your 
head altogether.” He lifted the dog on to the 
witch’s apron, and at the sight of all the silver 
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in the chest, he emptied his pockets again, and 
filled them and his knapsack too with silver. 
Then he went into the third room. That really 
was awful! The dog had eyes every inch as 
big as steeples, and they both spun round like 
wheels. 

‘TI hope you are well,” said the soldier, 
saluting, for he had never seen a dog like that 
before. But when he had looked at him long 
enough he thought, ‘‘ Well, I must be quick,” 
lifted him on to the apron and opened the chest. 
Heavens! what a heap of gold! enough to buy 
up all the town: with all the barley sugar, tin 
soldiers, whips and rocking-horses in the 
whole world. The soldier soon threw away 
all the silver, and filled his pockets, knapsack, 
cap, and even his boots with gold. He could 
hardly walk, but he had the money. He put 
back the dog on the chest, shut the door and 
called up the tree. ‘Now pull me up, old 
witch.” 

‘‘Have you got the tinder-box?”’ asked the 
witch. 

‘‘ Heart alive!” said the soldier, “I quite 
forgot that.” 

He went back and fetched it; the witch pulled 
him up, and there he stood on the high road, 
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with his pockets, knapsack, cap, and boots 
yrimful of gold. 

‘“What do you want with the tinder-box?” 
asked the soldier. 

‘That’s no business of yours,” said the 
witch; ‘‘you have your money; give me the 
box.” 

‘What's that you say?” cried the soldier. 
‘Tell me this very minute what you want it for, 
or I'll draw my sword and cut off your head.” 

‘“ T won’t!” said the witch. 

The soldier immediately cut off her head. 
There she lay. He tied up all his money in her 
apron; slungit like a bundle over his shoulder, 
put the tinder-box in his pocket, and walked on 
towards the town. 

It was a splendid town. The soldier went 
into one of the best hotels, engaged the largest 
room, and ordered everything he liked best for 
supper. He was rich now, because he had so 
much money. 

The man who blacked his boots thought 
it was strange that such a rich gentleman 
should wear such very old boots, but the next 
day the soldier bought new ones, and a new 
suit of clothes. He was not a soldier now, but 
a fine gentleman; and the people spoke to him 
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of all the remarkable things in the town, of the 
king, and the beautiful young princess, his 
daughter. 

‘Where can one see her?” asked the soldier. 

“You cannot see her,” was the reply; 
‘she lives in a large brazen castle, surrounded 
by walls and turrets. No one but the king 
may enter, because it was once prophesied 
that she would marry a common soldier.” 

‘“T should like to look at her,” said the 
soldier; but it was quite impossible for him to 
obtain permission. 

From this time he lived a merry life, going to 
theatres, and driving about in the royal parks 
and gardens. He gave away a great deal to 
the poor, and that was right of him: he knew 
of old what it is not to have a shilling in one’s 
pocket. Now he was rich, wore fine clothes, 
and had numbers of friends, who all said he 
was an excellent fellow, and a perfect gentleman. 
The soldier was pleased at that. But unluckily, 
as he went on spending money every day, and 
never earning any more, he found himself at last 
with scarcely any left, and was obliged to leave 
his beautiful rooms for a little garret under 
the roof, where he had to blacx his own boots, 
and mend thein witn a pacxing-needle. None 
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of his friends came to see him now—there 
were too many steps to climb. 

It was a dark night, and he could not even 
buy himself a candle; but it suddenly occurred 
to him that there was a piece of candle left in 
the tinder-box which he had fetched up for the 
old witch, out of the hollow tree. He struck a 
light, and the moment it flashed up, the door 
opened, and in came the dog with eyes as big as 
saucers. ‘What does my lord require?” said 
the dog. 

‘‘ What is this?” said the soldier. ‘ This 
is a lively sort of a tinder-box if I can get 
whatever I like out of it! Get me some money,” 
he said tothe dog, and whish/ off he was— 
whish ! there he was back again with a bag full 
of copper in his mouth. 

Then the soldier began to see what a famous 
box it was. You struck it once, and up came 
the dog with eyes as big as saucers; you struck 
it twice, and up came the one that sat on the 
chest of silver; three times, and up came the 
one that kept guard over the gold. The 
soldier went down stairs again into his beautifu 
rooms, and bought some more fine clothes. 
Then all his friends knew him again directly 
and thought a great deal ot him. 
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One day he began to think what a singular 
thing it was that nobody could get to see the 
princess. Every one said she was very beauti- 
ful, but what was the good of that if she had 
to live in a brazen castle surrounded by high 
walls? ‘Can’t I manage to see her?” he 
thought. ‘*Where is my tinder-box?” He 
struck a light, and up came the dog with eyes 
as big as saucers. ‘I know it is the middle of 
the night,” said the soldier; ‘but I should like 
to look at the princess for a minute or so.” 

The dog was out of the house in a second, 
and before the soldier could draw breath, 
whish! there he was again, with the princess 
on his back. She lay there fast asleep; so 
beautiful that every one could see she was a 
princess. The soldier could not help kissing 
her once, soldier-like. 

Then the dog ran back with the princess. 
But the next morning when the king and 
queen were at breakfast, the princess said that 
She had had a very strange dream in the 
night ; she had ridden along on a dog’s back, 
and been kissed by a soldier. 

‘‘ That’s a pretty story !’’ said the queen. 

The next night ‘one of the old lfadies-in- 
waiting was ordered to watch by the princess’s 
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bed, and see whether it was really a dream, or 
what was the meaning of it. 

The soldier felt a great longing to see the 
princess again,’ so the dog was sent to fetch 
her, and ran tor her as quickly as before. But 
the maid of honour was awake; she put on 
goloshes and ran behind them, and when she 
saw the dog disappear in a large house, she 
put a cross on the door with a piece of chalk. 
Then she went home and got into bed, and the 
dog came back with the princess. But when 
he saw a cross on the house where the soldier 
lived, he took a piece of chalk and put a cross 
on every house in the town. That was rather 
clever on his part, because now the maid of 
honour could not possibly tell which was the 
door. 

Early the next morning, down came the 
king and queen, with the maid of honour and 
all the army, to see where the princess had 
been. 

‘There it is!” cried the king, as soon as he 
saw the first cross on a door. 

‘“ No, there it is, my dear husband,” said the 
queen, looking at the second cross. 

‘But there’s ome and there’s onel” cried 
everybody at pores for wherever they looked 
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nothing was to be seen but crosses. Then 
they began to understand that it was of no 
use looking any farther. 

Now the queen was a very clever woman, 
who could do more than ride in a carriage. 
She took out her golden scissors, cut up a 
piece of silk, and made it into a pretty little bag. 
She then filled it with flour, and tied it round 
the princess’s waist, so that the flour might be 
strewn all along the way she went. 

That night the dog came again, and carried 
off the princess; the soldier had now fallen 
deeply in love with her, and would gladly have 
married her. 

The dog never noticed the flour as it fell all 
along the road from the castle to the soldier’s 
room. The next morning the king and queen 
saw clearly where their daughter had been, 
and the soldier was immediately arrested, 
and put in prison. 

There he had to stop. It was dull and gloomy 
enough, and all they said to him was, ‘ You 
will be hanged to-morrow!” That was not 
exactly cheering, and his tinder-box was left 
behind in his lodgings. The next morning, as 
he looked through the iron bars of his window, 
he saw the crowds of people hurrying into the 
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town to see him hanged. He heard the drums 
beating, and saw the soldiers marching by. 
Everybody was out, even a shoemaker’s lad, in 
his apron and slippers, who was running so 
fast that one of his slippers fell off, and flew 
right up against the window where the soldier 
stood. 

‘‘Hallo! my lad,” cried the soldier; * you 
need not be in such a tremendous hurry; they 
won't begin without me. If you would like to 
earn some money, just run to my lodgings, and 
fetch me my tinder-box; you shall have a shil- 
ling for your trouble, but you must be quick 
about it.” 

The lad thought he should like to earn the 
shilling, so he fetched the tinder-box, gave it 
to the soldier, and well, now we shall hear. 

The gallows was set up outside the town, 
and round it stood the soldiers and thousands 
of people. The king and queen sat on a 
splendid throne, opposite the judges and council. 
The soldier mounted the ladder, the rope was 
placed round his neck, when he said that the 
last harmless wish of a poor wretch was always 
granted, and he begged permission to smoke 
a pipe of tobacco—it would be his last pipe in 
this world. 
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The king granted his request, and the soldier 
struck his box—once, twice, thrice! In a 
moment, up sprang the three dogs—the one 
with eyes as big as saucers,—the one with eyes 
as big as mill-wheels,—-and the one with eyes 
as big as steeples. 

‘“‘Help me, so that I shall not be hanged,” 
said the soldier. And the dogs flew at the 
judges and at all the council, seizing one by the 
leg and one by the nose, and tossing them up 
in the air to such a height that they fell down, 
and broke all to bits. 

‘‘T won’t be tossed!” said the king, but up 
he went, and the queen after him. That 
frightened the soldiers and the people to such 
a degree, that they cried out, ‘‘ Noble soldier ! 
you shall be our king, and marry the princess.” 

Then they handed the soldier into the king’s 
carriage, and the three dogs ran by the side and 
cried, ‘‘Hurrah!’’ The street boys whistled 
through their fingers, and the soldiers presented 
arms. ‘The princess was set free from the 
brazen castle, and became queen, which pleased 
her exceedingly. The wedding festivities lasted 
eight days, and the dogs sat up to table and 
stared with all their might. 





-—_-—_ 
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HERE was once a little boy who had 

caught cold; he had been out and got 

his feet wet; how he managed it no 
one could think, for it was fine, dry weather. 
His mother undressed him, put him to bed, 
and brought in the teapot to make some elder- 
tea, for that is the best possible thing for a 
cold. At the same moment, in came the kind 
old man, who lived all by himself in the top 
story; he had neither wife nor child of his 
own, but he was very fond of children, and 
used to tell them numbers of beautiful stories 
and fairy tales. 

“Drink your tea, and then perhaps you 
will hear a story,” said the mother. 

‘*Only I don’t know any new ones,” said the 
old man, nodding good-humouredly; ‘but how 
did the child get his feet wet ?” 

“Ah! that is just what no one can under. 
stand,” said the mother. 

‘¢ Shall I hear a tale?” said the little boy. 
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“Yes, if you can tell me—for I must know 
that first—the exact depth of the gutter that 
runs down the street before your school-house?” 

“It comes just half way up to my knee, if 
I stand in the very deepest part,” said the child. 

“Ah! that’s where we get our wet feet 
from,” said the old man. ‘ Now, then, I owe 
you a tale, but I really do not know one.” 

“You can make one up,” said the little boy. 
‘‘Mother says that everything you look at 
turns into a fairy tale, and that you can make 
a story out of everything you touch.” 

‘‘Yes, but that kind of story is not worth 
much. The best ones come of themselves; 
they tap at my forehead, and say ‘Here we 
are.’”’ 

‘“Won’t they soon tap ?” said the little boy. 
His mother laughed, put the elder-tea in the 
pot, and poured boiling water over it. ‘ Tell 
me one—tell me one.” 

‘‘T would if one would come of itself, but 
they give themselves such airs; they only 
come just when they like. Wait!” he cried, 
suddenly. ‘‘ Here is one—look, there is one in 
the teapot.” 

The child looked at the teapot; the lid 
raised itself higher and higher, and out of it 
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rose the elder blossoms as white as snow; 
long branches spread abroad from the lid and 
spout as well; farther and farther they stretched, 
pushing aside the bed curtains, and filling the 
whole room with a glory of green leaves and 
fragrant blossom. In the midst of the tree sat 
an old woman,—her dress was green as the 
leaves of the elder-tree, and covered with white 
flowers; it was hard to tell whether it was 
woven stuff or living leaves and flowers. 

‘What is her name?” said the little boy. 

‘Why the Romans and Greeks used to 
call her a Dryad,” said the old man; ‘* but we 
do not understand that, and the sailors have 
found a much better name for her. They call 
her elder-tree mother, and it is to her that you 
must listen now.” 

‘‘In the corner of a small, poverty-stricken 
court stands just such a tall, beautiful elder-tree 
as this one, and under its branches one sunny 
afternoon sat two old people. It was an old 
sailor and his wife; they were great-grand- 
parents, and were going to keep their golden 
wedding, only they were not quite clear as to 
the exact date. The elder-tree mother sat above 
them in the tree, and looked as pleased as she 
does now. ‘I know when the golden wedding 
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is, she said; but they did not hear her, for they 
were talking of old times. 

‘“¢Do you remember,’ said the old sailor, 
‘when we were quite little and used to run and 
play together in this very yard where we are 
sitting now? We planted some slips and made 
‘a garden.’ 

‘6¢] remember,’ said the old woman, ‘ one of 
the slips was an elder, and it took root, and 
shot up into this fine old tree that waves over 
us Now.’ 

‘‘¢Surely,’ he said; ‘and yonder in the 
corner was a water-butt, where I sailed my 
boat that I had made myself. How it sailed! 
To be sure I have seen a different kind of 
sailing since then.’ 

‘“*Yes; but first we went to school and got 
our learning,’ she said, ‘and then we were 
confirmed. Both of us cried; but in the 
afternoon we walked hand in hand round the 
ramparts, and looked over the country round 
Kopenhagen and across the sea; and then 
we went to Friedrichsburg, where the king and 
queen sail about in their beautiful boat.’ 

‘*¢But I was obliged to go and sail about 
in very different quarters, and stay away for 
years at a time.’ 
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‘«¢ Yes ; I often used to cry overit. I thought 
you were dead, and rocked to sleep by the 
waves. Many a night I got up to see if the 
weathercock had turned round; and it often 
turned, but you did not come. I remember 
so well how the rain came down one day; 
I was going to fetch the sweepings to put in 
the dustcart; the man had just come round 
with his cart to the house where I was servant; 
I stood near the dustbin, and looking at the 
rain, when up came the postman and gave 
me a letter from you. My word! how it had 
wandered about! Itore it open and read it, 
crying and laughing in a breath, I was so glad. 
It said you were in the warm countries where 
the coffee grows. What a lovely place it 
must be! You had so much to tell, and ] 
was reading it all, while the rain poured 
down, and the man stood there with his 
cart. Then some one came and seized me 
round the waist, and : 

“¢And you gave him a sounding box on 
the ear, till it tingled again.’ 

“¢T did not know it was you. You had 
come as quickly as your letter. And how 
handsome you were! indeed so you are now. 
You wore a shiny hat, and had a large yellow 
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silk handkerchief in your pocket. How well 
you looked, and what a storm it was, and 
what a plight the street was in!’ 

‘*«Then we got married, do you remember?’ 
he said, ‘and then our first little lad was born, 
and after him came Marie, and Niels, and 
Peter, and Hans, and Christian.’ 

*¢¢ All grown up now, and all good children, 
such aS no one can say a word against.’ 

‘¢¢And now their children have little ones of 
theirown. It is a hardy race. If I remember 
right, it was about this time of year that we 
married.’ 

““<Yes; to-day is the golden wedding,’ said 
the elder-tree mother, bending down her head 
to the old people. They thought it was a 
neighbour speaking to them, and they looked 
each into the other’s face and clasped hands. 
The children and grandchildren soon came 
round them; they knew well enough that it 
was the golden wedding-day, and they had 
congratulated the old people that very morning ; 
but the dear old folk had forgotten it already, 
though they could remember so well all that 
had happened long years ago. The elder-tree 
poured forth its fragrance, and the setting sun 
shone straight into the two old faces, lending 
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them its glow and brightness; while the 
youngest grandchild danced round them, shout- 
ing with delight, and saying that they were 
all going to have a feast to-night—a feast, 
and roasted potatoes! The elder-tree mother 
nodded from the branches and cried ‘ Hurrah !’ 
with the rest.” 

‘But that was not a fairy tale,” said the 
little boy, who had been listening all the while. 

‘You must understand it first,” said the 
old man; “Jet us ask the elder-tree mother 
about it.” 

“That was not a fairy tale,” said the 
elder-tree mother, ‘but this is going to be 
one. The strangest fairy tales grow out of 
realities, or else my beautiful tree could not 
grow out of the teapot. You must allow that.” 
She lifted the little boy out of bed, and laid 
him in her lap: the branches closed over them 
with all their flowers; it was as if they were 
sitting in a leafy arbour, which flew away with 
them through the air. It was beautiful to see. 
The elder-tree mother had changed into a lovely 
little girl, but the dress was the same, and in 
her bodice she wore a spray of real elder 
flowers. Her great blue eyes were glorious 
to look upon, and a wreath, of elder blossom 
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crowned her soft yellow curls. She and the 
little boy kissed each other, for they were of the 
same age, and both were as happy as they 
could be. 

Hand in hand they walked out of the 
arbour into a beautiful flower garden; near the 
velvet lawn the father’s walking stick was tied 
up; the children mounted the stick, and it 
became alive to them ; the silver knob changed 
to the head of a fiery, neighing steed, a long 
black mane tossed in the wind; four strong, 
slender legs appeared; the horse was wild and 
spirited, and galloped with them round the 
grass-plot. ‘* Hurrah!” cried the lad; ‘‘ we are 
riding miles away; we are riding to the old 
castle, where we went last year.” Round the 
lawn they rode, and the little girl, who, as we 
know, was no other than the elder-tree mother 
herself, cried, ‘‘ Now we are in the country; 
do you see the old farmhouse with the oven 
built out of the wall, like a gigantic egg? The 
elder-tree waves over it; the cock goes and 
scratches for the hens; see, how he struts 
about! Now we are at the church on the steep 
hill where the two oak trees grow; look, one 
of them is quite withered. Now we are at the 
forge. The fire flames up, the half naked men 
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swing the hammers till the sparks fly far 
and wide. Away to the splendid castle.” And 
everything the little girl spoke of, as she sat 
behind him on the stick, flew past them as 
they went; the boy saw it all, and yet they 
only went round the lawn. Then they played 
about in the garden paths, and made a little 
garden bed; the girl took the elder flowers 
from her hair, and planted them; and they 
grew up into a large tree, like the one the two 
old people planted when they were little, as the 
old man had told the little boy. They walked 
hand in hand, just as the two old people had 
done; only instead of going to the ramparts, or 
the Friedrichsburg gardens, the little girl clasped 
the boy round the waist, and they flew all over 
the country. It was spring, and then summer, 
then autumn, and then winter. Thousands of 
pictures passed before the boy’s eyes, and 
rested in his heart; and the little girl said, 
‘You will never forget that.” And through 
all their flight, the scent of the elder-tree 
rose up strong and fragrant; the child could 
certainly smell the roses and the fresh beech- 
trees too, but the elder-tree was the sweetest of 
all, for its flowers lay on the little girl’s heart, 
and there it was that the boy rested his head. 
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“It is lovely here in spring,” said the little 
girl, as they stood among the fresh green of 
the beech-woods ; the wild thyme blossomed at 
their feet, and the pale pink anemones looked 
their loveliest among the tender leaves. ‘Oh, 
if it were always spring-time in the beautiful 
beech-woods |” 

‘It is splendid here in summer!” she said; 
and they flew by ancient castles, where the high 
walls and pointed gables were mirrored in the 
moat below, on which the swans sailed and 
looked up the cool, green avenues. In the fields 
the corn waved like a sea; red and yellow 
flowers grew in the trenches, wild hops and 
flowering bindweed filled the hedges; in the 
evening the moon rose large and round; the 
haystacks in the meadows breathed out all 
their fragrance. Such scenes cannot be for- 
gotten. 

‘‘It was beautiful here in autumn,” said the 
little girl, ‘The air was twice as high and 
blue; the forest put on all its richest colours— 
scarlet, gold, and green. The hounds dashed 
by in the chase; flocks of wild birds flew scream- 
ing over the Huns’ graves, where the flowering 
brambles twined round the ancient stones. The 
sea was deep blue, covered with white sailed 
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ships; old women sat in the barns; girls and 
children gathered hops into the large vats; the 
lads sang merry songs, but the old people told 
tales of gnomes and sorcerers. It could 
never be better anywhere. 

‘It is lovely here in winter,” said the little 
girl. ‘“‘ The trees were covered with rime frost 
so that they looked like silver coral. The snow 
cracked under foot as if one always had new 
boots on; one after another the stars shot 
through the sky. The Christmas tree was 
lighted in the room, songs and merriment 
resounded ; in the peasant’s cottage one heard 
the violin, they were playing games with apples ; 
even the poorest child said, ‘ It is beautiful here 
in winter,’ ” 

Yes, it was beautiful. And the little girl told 
the boy everything; the elder-tree blossomed, 
merrily waved the red flag with the white cross, 
the flag under which the old seaman sailed, 
The boy grew to manhood; he went out into 
the wide world, into warm countries where the 
coffee grows. But at parting, the little girl 
took an elder-flower from her breast and gave 
it to him to keep for her sake. He put it in his 
prayer-book, and in foreign lands, whenever he 
opened the book, it opened at the place where 
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the flower was laid, and the more he looked 
at it the fresher it grew, so that he breathed 
again the fragrance of his native woods, he 
saw again the little maiden looking out from 
out the leaves with her clear blue eyes, and 
she whispered, “‘ Here it is beautiful in spring, 
and summer, §n autumn, and in winter,” and 
hundreds of pictures passed through his mind. 

Years passed away, and now he was an old 
man, and sat with his old wife under the blos- 
soming elder-tree: their hands were clasped 
together as the hands of the old people had 
been, and the children spoke as they had done 
of old days and the golden wedding. The 
little girl sat in the tree overhead and nodded 
to the pair, saying, “To-day is the golden 
wedding-day!” Then she plucked off two 
flowers from her wreath, and kissed them; 
they shone first like silver, and then like gold, 
and when she let them fall on the heads ot 
the old people, each flower became a golden 
crown. 

There they sat like a king and queen under 
the fragrant elder-tree, and he told his wife the 
story of the elder-tree mother as it had been 
told to him when he was a little boy. Both 
of them thought that there was a good deal in 
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the story that was like their-own; and that 
was the part they liked the best. 

“Yes; so it is,” said the little maiden in 
the tree. ‘‘Some call me Elder-tree mother, 
and some Dryad, but my real name is Memory. 
I dwell in the tree that grows and grows for 
ever; I can look back, I can tell tales. Let 
me see if you have your flower still.” 

The old man opened his prayer-book, and 
there lay the flower as fresh as if it had been 
just laid in. Memory nodded, and the two old 
people with the golden crowns sat in the red 
glow of the sunset: they closed their eyes, and 
—and—that was all the story. 

The little boy was lying in bed; he did not 
know whether he had been dreaming, or whether 
any one had told him the story. The teapot 
stood still on the table, but there was no elder- 
tree growing out of it; and the old man who 
had told the story was just going out at the 
door. 

‘‘ How beautiful it was!” said the little boy. 
‘¢‘ Mother, I have been in warm countries.” 

‘‘] daresay you have,” said his elder-tree 
mother, “ when one drinks two cups of warm 
elder-tea one may well go to warm countries.” 
And she covered him up warmly lest he should 
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take cold. ‘You have had a nice sleep,” she 
said, ‘“‘while we were disputing as to whether 
it was a fairy tale or not.” 

‘< Where is the elder-tree mother?” asked the 
boy. 

‘¢ In the teapot,” said his mother; ‘and there 
she may Stay.” 


The Swan’s Mest, 


ETWEEN the Baltic and the North Sea 
3 lies an old swan’s nest; there have been, 
and shall be, born swans who never die. 

Long ago a flock of swans flew across the 
Alps, aid lighted on the green Italian plains, 
where |} : was beautiful. That flight of swans 
was called Lombards. 

Another flight, with bright plumage and 
faithful eyes, flew to Byzantium, settled down 
on the imperial throne, and spread out their 
strong wings to shelter him. They called these 
swans the Varangian guard. 

Along the coast of France arose a cry of 
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anguish and terror at sight of the wild flight of 
swans, who swooped down from the north, with 
firebrands for wings, and wildly rose the Litany, 
‘‘From the fury of the Normans, good Lord 
deliver us.” 

On the green English coast stood the Danish 
swan, wearing the triple crown; his golden 
sceptre stretched far and wide over the land. 

On Pomeranian soil the heathen bowed the 
knee, as the Danish swan sailed up under the 
banner of the cross, with drawn swords flashing. 

“ That was long ago,” you Say. 

But in later days, mighty swans have risen 
from the nest. A light shone out high in air, 
over the countries of the world; with the 
strokes of his mighty pinions, a swan clove 
asunder the dim vapours of the twilight; the 
starry heaven flashed into sight as if it were 
drawn nearer to the earth. That swan was 
Tycho Brahe. 

" Ves—then,” you say. ‘But in our own 
days _ 

We saw swan after swan rise in glorious 
flight ; one let his wings sweep the strings of a 
golden harp; a burst of music echoed through 
the north, and the Norwegian cliffs resounded 
to the songs of old, heroic days; the pines 
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and birches swayed to the melody; gods, 
heroes, and noble women rose before the dark 
background of the. forests. 

' & swan smote with his wings the block of 
marble till it burst asunder, and set free the 
forms of beauty held prisoned in the stone; 





in all lands men rose to gaze upon, and welcome 
them. 


A third swan spun the magic wire that 
gitdles the earth itself, drawing country near to 
couritry, and lending to human speech the speed 
of lightning. 
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God loves the old swan’s nest between the 
Baltic and North Sea. And if mighty birds of 
prey drew near to work it harm, the’ very 
fledglings would close in a circle round the 
beloved nest, offering their hearts’ best blood, 
fighting with beak and claw! 

Centuries will pass away, and many a noble 
swan will leave the nest to wing its glorious 
flight round the world, before the day comes 
when one can truly say, ‘That is the last 
swan—the last song from the old swan’s nest.” 


Holger Manske, 


RONENBURG Castle stands in Denmark, 
x close to the Oere Sound, through which 

tall ships sail by in hundreds, English, 
Russian, and Prussian. They all greet the old 
fortress with their cannon, ‘‘ Boom!” And 
the Castle answers, “Boom!” ‘That is the 
way the cannon say ‘Good morning” and 
‘‘Good evening.” In the winter, when no 
ships sail by, and the Sound is covered with 
ice right up to the Swedish coast, it looks just 
like an inland street. Danish and Swedish 
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flags are flying; Danes and Swedes cry to 
each other, ‘‘Good morning” and “ Good 
night,” but not with cannon—no, with a kindly 
clasp of the hand. One brings to the other 
biscuits and white bread, for foreign fare is 
always the sweetest. But the most beautiful 
sight of all is the grand, old castle, in 
whose deep inaccessible vaults sits Holger 
Danske. He is clad in mail armour; his 
head rests on his strong arms; his long beard 
has grown into the marble table, where he sits 
asleep. He dreams, and in his dream he sees 
all that happens in his native land. Every 
Christmas Eve an angel comes to him, and 
tells him that his dreams are true, but that he 
may sleep on undisturbed for a while longer. 
Denmark is not yet in danger, but if the danger 
ever comes, Holger Danske will spring to his 
feet, the table will shiver to pieces as he draws 
away his beard, and the hero will lay about 
him, so that every land shall ring with the 
story. 

An old grandfather sat one evening telling 
his little grandson all this tale of Holger 
Danske, and the child knew well that what 
his grandfather said was true. As the old man 
spoke, he finished off a large wooden figure of 
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Holger Danske which was to ornament the 
prow of a ship, for the grandfather was a carver 
in wood, and had carved many a figure-head 
from which a good ship was to take her name. 
Now he had just carved Holger Danske 
standing proudly with his long beard; in one 
hand he held his flashing sword; in the other 
the Danish shield. 

The old man spoke of so many noble Danish 
men and women that at last the child thought 
he must know as much as Holger Danske 
himself, especially as he only dreamed :t all; 
and when the child went to bed, he thought so 
much about it that he pressed his little chin 
against the coverlet, and thought that he too 
had a beard, which was grown fast to the place. 

But the old grandfather stopped to finish his 
carving, and put the last touches to the Danish 
shield. When he had finished, he looked ear- 
nestly at his work, and thought over al that he 
had heard and read, and what he had been 
telling the child that very evening. He nod- 
ded, wiped his spectacles, put them on again, 
and said, ‘‘He may not come in my time, 
perhaps; but the lad in bed yonder may live 
to see him and stand by him when the work 
begins in earnest.” The old man nodded, and 
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the longer he looked at his Holger Danske the 
more clearly he saw that he had turned out a 
beautiful piece of work. The colours seemed 
to brighten, the armour glowed like wrought 
steel, the hearts on the Danish shield grew 
redder, and the lions with their gold crowns 
leaped and sprung. 

‘‘Tt is the finest national arms in the world,” 
said the old man. “Lions and hearts—emblems 
of strength and love!’’ He looked at the top- 
most lion and thought of King Canute, who 
chained England fast to Denmark’s throne; he 
looked at the second lion and thought of Wal- 
demar, who gave peace to Denmark, and sub- 
dued the Vandal’s lands; he looked at the 
third lion and thought of Margaret, who united 
into one Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. But 
as he looked at the hearts they burned and 
brightened into flames; each stirred in its 
place, and by its side stood a spirit. 

The first flame led him into a dark and narrow 
prison-cell; there sat a fair and queenly woman, 
Eleanor Ulfeld,*. daughter of Christian IV.; the 


#* This royal lady, whose only crime was her love to 
her husband, Corfitz Ulfeld, who was charged with high 
treason, was imprisoned for twenty-two years by her bitte: 
enemy, Queen Sophia Amelia. 
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flame lighted on her heart—and blended with 
it like a glowing rose—the purest, noblest heart 
that ever beat in the breast of one of Denmark's 
daughters. 

“ Thatis one heart in Denmark’s shield,’’ said 
the old grandfather. 

The second flame beckoned him on to the open 
‘sea where the cannon thundered and the ships 
lay veiled in smoke; the flame spread like a 
military badge of honour on Haitfeld’s breast, as 
he blew up his ship and crew to save the Danish 
fleet.* 

The third flame led him to the squalid huts of 
Greenland, where Hans Egedet the pastor, 
ministered with love, in deed and word; the 
flame traced a star upon his heart—another heart 
on Denmark’s shield. 

This time the old man’s fancy outran the 
flame, for he knew well whither it would lead 
him. In the peasant’s lowly cottage stood Frede- 
rick VI., and wrote his name with chalk along 


" Inthe naval engagement near Kjoge, between the Danes 
and Swedes, Haitfeld’s ship, Danebrog, caught fire, and as 
it was drifting dangerously near the Danish fleet and city, 
be ordered it to be blown up. 

t Hans Egede laboured fifteen years as a Christian teacher 
in Greenland, in the face of terrible difficulties and privations. 
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the beam ;* the flame leapt and quivered on his 
breast, and in the peasant’s home his heart 
became a heart on the Danish shield. The old 
grandfather dried his eyes, for he had known 
and served King Frederick, with the silver hair 
and kind blue eyes; he folded his hands and 
gazed still before him. Then his young 
daughter-in-law came up and told him it was 
late—supper was ready, and it was time for him 
to rest. 

‘Why, what a beautiful figure you have 
carved, grandfather!” she cried. ‘ Holger 
Danske, and our old shield. It seems to me as 
if I have seen that face before.” 

‘¢No; you cannot have seen it,” said the old 
man; ‘* but I have seen it, and I have tried to 
carve it in the wood just as I see it in my 
memory. It was long ago, when the English 
were lying in the harbour, on the second of 
April,t when we showed them we were still the 

* On his journey along the western coast of Jutland, King 
Frederick entered the cottage of a poor woman, who begged 
him to write his name on one of the beams of her cottage, 
as a token of his visit. He did much towards improving 
the condition of his poorer subjects, and his coffin was 
carried by Danish peasants to his grave at Roeskilde. 

+ The naval combat between the Danes and the English, 
under Parker and Nelson, 
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old Danish sea-king. As I was fighting on 
board the Denmark, in Steen Bille’s squadron, a 
man stood by my side, and the balls seemed to 
fear him. Merrily he sang out old sea-songs 
and fought like some one more than man. 1% 
remember his face now; but where he came 
from, or whither he went, neither I nor any 
other of us knew. I have often thought it 
might have been Holger Danske, who had swum 
out from Kronenburg to help us in our hour of 
need. That was what I thought, and this is his 
likeness.” 

The figure threw long shadows over the wall 
and ceiling; it seemed as if the real Holger 
Danske stood behind it, for the shadow rose and 
fell; but perhaps it was only because the light 
flickered on the table. The young woman 
kissed the old grandfather, and led him to his 
arm-chair by the table, while she and her hus- 
band, who was the father of the little child asleep 
in the bed, sat down to eat their supper. The 
old man spoke of the Danish lion and the Danish 
hearts—of strength and gentleness: he said 
that there was a strength other than that which 
lay in the sword, and pointed to the bookshelves 
where stood Holberg’s Comedies, which one 
treads again and again, and fancies one recog: 
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nizes in them all the characters of bygone 
days. ° 

‘‘ He, too, knew how to strike,” said the old 
grandfather; ‘‘how to slash the follies and 
eccentricities of men.” And looking across to 
the calendar, with the picture of the Round 
Tower,* which hang by the looking glass, ‘‘ He 
was another,” continued the old man; “Tycho 
Brahe wielded the sword, not to smite flesh and 
blood,.but to strike out a clearer path up to the 
stars of heaven. And he, too, who sprang from 
my old father’s class, the wood carver’s son, he 
whom we have seen ourselves, whose white hair 
and strong, broad shoulders, are known in all 
lands—he was a sculptor; I am but a carver! 
Yes ; Holger Danske can come in many forms; 
so that through all the world one sees the might 
of Denmark. Shall we drink to Bertel’s + 
health?” 

But the little child in bed saw clearly the old 
Kronenburg towering above the Oere Sound; 
he saw the real Holger Danske, sitting alone in 
the deep vault, his beard grown fast to the 
marble table, dreaming of all that happened 
overhead. Holger Danske dreamed too of all 


* The observatory in Kopenhagen. 
t Bertel Thorwaldsen. 
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that went on in the little room; he heard every 
word, and nodded in his dreams. 

“Yes,” he cried, ‘“‘ keep mein your hearts and 
in your memory, ye Danish folk. In the hour 
of danger, I shall be at hand.” 

And the clear daylight fell over Kronenburg ; 
the wind bore along the sound of the hunting 
horns from the country round; the ships sailed 
by with their greeting ‘‘Boom! Boom!” And 
Kronenburg answered ‘‘ Boom! Boom!” But 
Holger Danske woke not, let them thunder as 
loud as they might, for they only meant ‘“ Good 
morning !”’ ‘‘ Good evening !” 

They must thunder in a different fashion 
before he wakes; but he will wake, for there 
is life in Holger Danske. 
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A Weart-felt Sorrow. 


HERE are, properly speaking, two parts 

to this story; the first part could very 

well be left out, only it gives us some 
explanations which may be useful. 

We were staying once in a country house; the 
master and mistress were away on a visit, 
and during their absence a good lady arrived 
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from the neighbouring town, bringing with 
her a pug-dog, and some shares in a tan-yard 
which belonged to her. The shares were for 
sale, and we advised her to put them in an 
envelope and address it to the master of the 
house, ‘* General of the commissariat-department, 
knight, &c., &c.” 

She listened with great attention, took the 
pen, paused, and begged us to say it again very 
slowly. We did so, and then she began to write, 
but in the middle of ‘‘General of the commi ad 
she stopped, sighed deeply, and said, ‘‘I am 
but a woman!” As she wrote, the pug curled 
himself up on the floor and growled; he too 
was travelling for his health and amusement, 
and they might have offered him something 
better than the floor to lie on. As far as his 
looks went, he was a mixture of snub-nose and 
beer-barrel. 

‘‘ He won't bite any one,” said the lady; ‘‘he 
has no teeth. He is quite one of the family— 
faithful, but crusty. ‘That, however, is because 
my grandchildren tease him; they are fond of 
playing at weddings, and they will make him 
act the bridesmaid. It is such a trouble to 
him, poor little doggie.” 

She sent off her papers, and lifted the pug 
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into her arms.—That is the first part that could 
have been left out. 


PART THE SECOND. 


The pug died. 

It was about a week later; we arrived at 
the town, and took rooms in the. inn. Our 
windows looked into a courtyard, which was 
divided into two parts by a wooden wall. In one 
part there hung all manner of hides and skins, 
dressed and undressed: it was the widow's 
tan-yard. Her pug had died that very morning, 
and was buried in the yard; and the grand. . 
children of the widow—I mean the tanner’s 
widow, for the pug had never been married— 
were closing in the grave; such a well-made 
grave, that it must have been a pleasure to lie 
in it. 

Sand was strewn over it, and a neat row 
of flower pots placed all round; on the top 
was a broken beer bottle, with the neck 
uppermost ; it was not at all allegorical. 

I'he children danced round the grave, and 
the eldest of them, a practical youngster of 
seven years old, proposed that they should 
exhibit the grave to all the children in the 
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alley at the back, the admittance fee to be one 
trouser-button for each person. Every boy 
would be sure to have a trouser-button, and 
could give one to a little girl, The proposal 
was agreed to by all. 

All the children from the alley—nay, even 
out of the little side street, came crowding in, 
and every one brought a button, so that the 
town was full of boys going about with only one 
brace to their trousers; but then they had seen 
the pug’s grave, and the sight was worth far 
more than that. 

Outside in the street, before the tan-yard 
gates, stood a little ragged girl, with a pretty 
face, blue eyes, and curling hair. She did not 
cry or speak to any one, but every time the 
gates were opened, she cast a long, wistful 
glance into the space beyond. She knew she 
could not goin, for she had no button, so she 
waited sorrowfully till the gates were shut, and 
every one had gone away, and then she sat 
down, with her face hidden in her little brown 
hands, and cried as if her heart would break. 
She was the only one who had not seen 
the. pug’s grave. It was a sorrow as deep as 
the sorrows of grown men and women. 

We saw all this from above—and seen from 
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above, it—like so many troubles of our own and 
other people’s—can call forth a smile. 

That is the story, and whoever does not 
understand it, had better take some shares in 
the widow's tan-yard. 


in Years ta Came, 


ES, in years to come we shall fly on 
the wings of steam high in the air, 
over the mighty ocean. The young 
inhabitants of America will visit the old Continent 
wf Europe. They will come to admire the 
ancient monuments and ruined cities, just as 
we make pilgrimages to the fallen glories of 
Southern Asia. 
In years to come they will certainly visit us. 
The Thames, the Rhine, and the Danube will 
roll on as ever; Mont Blanc will still stand with 
its: summit veiled in snow; the northern lights 
will play over the iceand snow. One generation 
after another will have mingled with the dust ; 
numbers of the great ones of to-day are for- 
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gotten ; forgotten as entirely as those who lie 
under the hill on which the rich huckster, to 
whom the land belongs, has set up a bench 
where he can sit and look out over his waving 
cornfields 
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The air-ship comes: it is crowded with pas- 
sengers, for the journey is quicker tnan by sea; 
the submarine electro-magnetic wire has already 
telegraphed the number of the passengers. 
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Already Europe is in sight, it is the Irish coast 
that lies beneath them; but the passengers 
sleep on, they do not wish to be waked till they 
are exactly over England. ‘There they will tread. 
the country of Shakespeare, as the intellectual 
ones of the party have it—the home of politics 
and machinery, as others say. 

Here they stay for a whole day: they are a 
busy race, but they can yet afford so much time 
for England and Scotland. 

On they go, through the tunnel under the 
Channel to France. They speak of Charle- 
magne, Napoleon, and Moliére; the scholars 
among them have much to say of the ancient 
classic school; healths~ are drunk to the 
memory of heroes, poets, and scientific men 
unknown to us, but who are said to have been 
born in Paris—the crater of Europe. 

The air-ship flies over the land which sent 
out Columbus, where Cortez was born, and 
Calderan sang in rhythmic verge; enchanting, 
black-eyed donnas still live in the sunny valleys, 
and the songs tell of the Alhambra and the Cid. 

Through the air, over the sea, to Italy, to the 
Eternal City. It has disappeared ; the Campagna 
is desolate; a few vestiges are shown of St. 
Peter’s Church, but their genuineness is doubted. 
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Away to Greece to sleep for a night in the 
splendid hotel on the summit of Olympus; 
then that is done; on to the Bosphorus, to rest 
an hour or two and see the place where once 
Byzantium stood—there, where the Sagas 
speak of Turkish harems, a few poor fishermen 
are spreading out their nets. Above, the ruins 
of mighty towns on the rushing Danube; towns 
unknown to our day; here and there the air- 
ship descends, and the travellers linger to inspect 
the monuments left among them. Again they 
wing their rapid flight. 

Germany lies below them; once a network 
of railway and canals. The land where Luther 
spoke, Goethe sang, and Mozart wielded the 
sceptre of harmony. Great names shine out in 
science and in art, but we know them not. One 
whole day is given to Germany and one to 
the north—the birthplace of O6cerstedt and 
Linneus—to Norway, home of the ancient 
heroes and of the Normans. Iceland is taken on 
the return journey : the Geyser foams no longer, 
Hecla is extinguished; but an eternal stone 
table of the Saga still holds fast the island 
rock in the midst of the stormy seas. 

“There is a great deal to be seen in 
Europe,” say the young Americans; ‘and we 
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have seen it all in eight days. It can be easily 
done by following the directions of the great 
traveller’’—here they mention one of their 
contemporaries—* in his famous work ‘ Through 
Europe in Eight Days.’” 


Thumbelina, 


HERE was once a woman who dearly 
i longed to have a little child; but 

she did not know where to find one. 
She went to an old witch, and said to her, 
‘‘T do so wish for a little child; can you not 
tell me where I may obtain one?” 

“Nothing is easier,” said the witch. ‘“ Here 
is a barley corn; but it is not one of those 
which the farmer sows in his field, or that the 
fowls eat. Put it into a flower pot, and you 
will soon see something.” 

‘Thank you,” said the woman, and she 
gave the witch twelve shillings, for that was 
the price of it. Then she went home and 
planted the barley corn; a beautiful flower 
grew out of it, it looked like a tulip, only the 
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leaves were as tightly closed as the leaves 
of a bud. 

‘That is a lovely flower,” said the woman, 
and she kissed the red and yellow petals. At 
her kiss the flower opened with a loud crack. 
It was a real tulip, such as one can see any- 
where; but in the centre of the flower, seated 
on one of the green velvet stamina, was a 
tiny girl—a beautiful, delicate little creature, 
no taller than half one’s thumb, so that when 
she saw her the woman named her Thumbelina. 

A polished walnut shell was made into a 
cradle for her, and there Thumbelina slept 
soundly on a bed of violets, with a large rose 
leaf for a coverlet. In the day time she lived 
on a tulip leaf which floated across a plate 
of water; the mother placed a pretty wreath 
of flowers round the edge, and gave Thumbelina 
two strong white horsehairs so that she could 
row her little raft all round the plate. It was 
a pretty sight to see her; and prettier still to 
hear her sing in a sweet little voice as clear as a 
silver bell. 

As she lay in bed one night, an old toad 
came in through a broken window pane; a great, 
ugly, wet toad. She hopped on to the table, 
and saw Thumbelina asleep under her rose leaf. 
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‘She would be a nice wife for my son,” said 
the toad, and taking up the walnut shell where 
Thumbelina lay asleep, she hopped: back again 
through the window and out into the garden. 
Near the garden ran a wide brook with marshy 
banks, and that was where the old toad and 
her son’ lived. Ugh! he was an _ ugly, 
frightful creature, the very image of his mother. 
‘¢ Koax, koax, brekerekex!” that was all he 
could say when he saw the pretty little thing 
in her cradle. 

‘Don’t speak so loud, you will wake her,” 
said the old toad; ‘she is as light as a feather 
and could easily get away. We will put her on 
one of the large water lily leaves in the brook; 
it will seem like an island to her, tiny as she 
is. She will not be able to escape from it, 
and we shall have plenty of time to get ready 
the state-room under the marsh, aware you can 
begin housekeeping.” 

Early in the morning poor little Thumbelina 
awoke, and when she saw where she was, she 
cried bitterly, for the water closed round the 
leaf on every side, and it was impossible to 
reach the land. 

The old toad was very busy down in the 
swamp, decking out her room with sedge and 
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yellow rushes to make it all quite comfortable 
for her new daughter-in-law. Then she swam 
out with her ugly son ito the leaf where 
Thumbelina sat; they came to fetch the bed 
which was to be put in the bridal chamber 
before the bride arrived. The old toad bowed 
low in the water before Thumbelina, and said 
to her, ‘‘This is my son. He is to be your 
husband, and you will have a beautiful house 
down in the swamp.” 

‘¢Koax, koax, brekerekex!” was all the son 
could say for himself. 

Then they took the pretty little cradle, and 
swam away with it; but Thumbelina sat alone 
on the green leaf and cried; she did not want 
to go and live with the frightful old toad, or to 
marry the ugly son. Now, the little fishes who 
were swimming to and fro in the water, had 
seen the old toad, and heard every word she 
had said; they leaped up to look at the little 
girl, and directly they saw her they all thought 
her so pretty that they felt quite sorry to think 
of her going to live with the old toad. And 
what is more, they determined that it should 
never happen; so they swam up to the stem of 
the lily leaf, and bit it through. Away sailed 
the leaf down the brook, and bore Thumbelina 
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swiftly with it—far away, where the toad could 
never reach her. 

Thumbelina sailed by one town after another; 
the birds on the bushes saw her, and sang, 
‘Oh, what a sweet little girl!’ On floated 
the leaf, and took her at last right out of the 
country. A pretty, white butterfly fluttered 
round her head, and settled at last on the leaf 
where she lived. Thumbelina was glad of his 
friendship; it was so lovely now where she was 
sailing; the toad could not reach her; the sun 
shone on the water till it sparkled like liquid 
silver. She took off her sash, and tied one end 
of it round the butterfly, and the other end to 
the leaf, so that now it went faster than ever 
with the butterfly for a sail. 

Suddenly up flew a large cockchafer; he saw 
Thumbelina, and pounced upon her in a moment, 
seizing her round the waist, and flying away 
with her to the top of a tree—the green leaf 
went sailing on, and the poor butterfly with it, 
for he was tied fast, and could not get away. 

Oh! how frightened poor Thumbelina was 
when the great cockchafer flew away with her 
up to the tree. She grieved most of all for the 
poor white butterfly whom she had tied to the 
leaf, for if he could not get away, he would 
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certainly die of hunger. But the cockchafer 
did not trouble himself about that. He sat down 
by her on one of the leaves of the tree, gave 
her some honey to eat, and told her she was 
very pretty, although she was not at all like a 
cockchafer. In a short time, the other cock- 
chafers who lived in the tree came to call 
upon them. They looked at Thumbelina, and 
said, ‘Why, she has only two legs; that 
looks dreadful!’’ ‘* She has no feelers,” said 
another. ‘* How slender she is round the waist 
fie, she looks like a human being ! How extremely 
ugly she is!” That was what the lady cock- 
chafers said, but in reality Thumbelina was 
lovely, and the cockchafer who had carried 
her off owned it. But when all the others said 
she was ugly, he began to think it must be 
true, so he told her he would not have her, she 
could go where she liked. They flew down 
with her, and placed her on a daisy. There she 
sat and cried, because she was so ugly that 
even the cockchafers would not have her; and 
yet she was as beautiful as any one can imagine; 
as delicate and tender as a rose leaf. 

All the summer through poor Thumbelina 
lived alone in the forest. She plaited herself 
a bed of blades of grass, and hung it up under 
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a clover leaf, so that she was sheltered from 
the rain; she ‘ate honey, and drank the dew 
from the flowers, which lay fresh on the leaves 
every morning. Summer and autumn passed 
away ; but then came the long, long winter. All 
the birds who had sung to her so sweetly had 
flown away; the flowers and trees lost their 
‘leaves; the great clover leaf, under which she 
stood, shrivelled up and left nothing but a 
bare stem; her dress was torn, and she was 
nearly frozen with cold, for she was such a 
delicate little beauty—poor Thumbelina! It 
began to snow, and every snow flake was like a 
large shovelful to her, for we are tall, but she 
was a very tiny little thing. She rolled herself 
up in a dried leaf, but it cracked in two, and had 
no warmth in it. The child shivered with cold. 

Close to the wood where she stayed was 
a large cornfield, but the corn had been cut 
long ago, and only hard, dry stubble stood up 
out of the frozen ground. It was like another 
forest to Thumbelina, and oh, how cold it was! 
At last she reached the door of a field mouse 
who lived in a hole under the stubble: it was 
a warm, comfortable house, and the mouse had 
a room full of corn, a splendid kitchen, and 
store-room. Poor little Thumbelina stood in the 
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doorway like a beggar girl, and begged for a 
little barley corn, for she had not eaten anything 
‘for two days. 

‘¢ Poor little creature,” said the old mouse, 
who was at heart very good natured, ‘come 
into my warm room and dine with me.” After- 
wards, as Thumbelina pleased her, she said, 
‘‘ You can spend the winter with me, as far as 
I am concerned; you will have to keep my 
room tidy and tell me stories; I am _ very 
fond of hearing them.” 

Thumbelina did all the good old mouse 
required, and was very kindly treated in return 
for her services. 

‘¢ We shall have a visitor soon,” said the old 
mouse. ‘‘ My neighbour always visits me once 
a week. He is much better off than I am, and 
owns large halls, and a fine black velvet fur. 
If you could only have him for a husband, you 
would be well provided for. But he cannot see. 
You must tell him the prettiest story you 
know.” > 

But Thumbelina did not mean to trouble 
herself about any such thing, for she knew who 
the neighbour was—he was only a mole. 

He came and paid a visit in his rich black 
velvet coat. The old mouse said he was very 
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learned and very rich, his house was twenty 
times as large as hers. Learned he might be, 
but he could not bear the sight of the sun or 
the beautiful flowers, and, never having seen 
them, he spoke of them slightingly. 

Thumbelina was obliged to sing, and she 
sang ‘‘ Fly away Cockchafer” and ‘* When the 
priest walks over the field.”’ The mole imme- 
diately fell in love with her, because of her 
beautiful voice ; but he said nothing, for he was 
a prudent man. 

A short time before this visit, he had burrowed 
a long passage in the earth between the two 
houses ; and he gave leave to the field mouse 
and to Thumbelina to walk in it whenever they 
liked. He also begged them not to be frightened 
at the dead bird which lay in the passage; 
‘It was a perfect bird,” he said, ‘with beak 
and feathers all complete; it must have died 
just lately, and been buried where he had made 
the passage.” 

The mole then took a piece of decayed wood 
in his mouth; it shone like fire in the darkness 
as he went before them along the gloomy 
passage. When they came to the dead bird 
the mole pushed his broad nose through the 
sarth above so as to make a hole. The 
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daylight fell through and shone on the body 
of a dead swallow ; the pretty wings were closely 
folded, the head and claws hidden under the 
feathers, the poor bird had doubtless died of 
cold. Thumbelina’s little heart ached with pity ; 
she dearly loved all singing birds, for had 
they not warbled and trilled to please her all the 
summer through? but the mole pushed the bird 
aside with his crooked legs and said, “He will 
not chirp again. It must be a pitiable lot to 
be born a bird. Heaven be praised that that 
will not befall any of my children; a bird like 
this has nothing in the world but his tweet, 
tweet! and so he has to die of hunger in the 
winter.” 

‘Yes, indeed, that is spoken like a sensible 
man,” said the field-mouse. ‘‘ What does tweet, 
tweet do for him when the winter comes? 
Leaves him to die of hunger, and to perish 
with cold. And yet itis considered genteel!” 

Thumbelina did not speak, but when the 
others had turned their backs on the dead bird, 
she stooped down, parted the feathers on the 
head, and kissed the closed eyes. 

‘+ Perhaps it was he who sang so sweetly 
tu me in summer,” she said; ‘“ how happy he 
made me, the poor beautiful bird!” 
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The mole then stopped up the hole that 

let in the daylight, and escorted the ladies 
home. - But at night Thumbelina could not 
sleep: she got out of bed and plaited a 
beautiful large rug of soft hay; when it was 
finished she took it with some fine flower 
stamina, as warm and light as cotton, which 
she had found in the field mouse’s sitting 
room, and ran out to the dead swallow. She 
laid the stamina carefully round him, spread 
the coverlet over him so that he might lie warm 
on the earth. 
“Farewell, kind, beautiful bird!” she said. 
‘“ Farewell, and many thanks for your sweet 
singing in the summer time, when the trees 
were green, and the warm sun shone down upon 
us.” She leaned her head against the bird’s 
heart. Now the swallow was not dead, but 
only numb with cold, and when the warmth 
stole over him again, his life came back. 

For in the autumn the swallows fly away to 
warmer lands, and if one is late and left behind, 
the cold seizes it, and it falls down as if it were 
dead, and lies helpless while the cold snow 
buries it alive. __ 

Thumbelina trembled with fright, for the 
bird was very large in comparison with a little 
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thing an inch long like herself; but she was a 
brave little maiden, and she folded the warm 
wraps closer round the bird, and ran to fetch a 
balsam leaf, which she had used as a coverlet 
for herself, and that she laid over the bird’s head. 

The next night she stole out to him again; 
he was alive, but very weak; he could only 
just open his eyes and look for a moment at 
Thumbelina, as she stood over him with a 
piece of decayed wood—her only lantern—in her 
hand. 

‘Thank you, my pretty little maiden,” 
whispered the poor swallow; “I am so beauti- 
fully warm now. I shall soon get back my 
strength, and be able to fly away to the warm 
sunshine.” 

‘‘Ah, not yet,” she answered; ‘it is too 
cold; it snows and freezes, Stay in your 
warm bed; I will nurse you gladly.” 

She brought him some water in a leaf, and 
when he had drunk he told her how he had 
torn his wing on a thorn bush, and could not 
keep up with the others; how they flew away 
without him, and how he fell senseless to the 
earth. After that he could not remember any 
more; he did not even know how he had come 
where he lay then. 
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The swallow atayed there all the winter 
through, and Thumbelina fed him and waited on 
him, without saying a word to the mole or the 
field mouse, because they could not endure birds. 

When the spring came, and the sun had 
warmed the earth, the swallow said good-bye 
to Thumbelina. She opened thé hole which 
the mole had made. The sunlight poured in 
gloriously, and the swallow asked her if she 
would not come with him. He said she might 
sit on his back, and they could fly into the 
green wood. But Thumbelina knew it would 
vex the old field mouse if she were to leave her 
in that way. “No, I cannot come,” she said. 

‘¢ Farewell, farewell, you good, dear little 
maiden,” said the swallow. He flew away into 
the warm sunshine. Thumbelina watched him 
go, and the tears rose in her eyes, for she dearly 
loved the poor lost bird. 

“ Tweet, tweet |” sang the swallow, as he flew 


towards the green-wood. Thumbelina was very 
sad; she could never get leave to go out into 
the sunshine; the corn which had been sown 
in the field above her mistress’s house shot up, 
- and looked like a lofty, pathless forest to the 
little maiden of an inch long. 

«You are going to be married now, Thuinbe- 
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lina,” said the old mouse. ‘My neighbour 
has proposed for you. What a piece of luck it 
is for a poor girl like you! You must set about 
making your wedding trousseau now, woollen 
and linen as well; for nothing must be lacking 
in the outfit of a mole’s bride.” 

Thumbelina was obliged to sit down to the 
distaff, and the field-mouse hired four spiders 
to weave for her day and night. The mole 
came to pay a visit every evening, and he 
always said that when the summer was over 
the sun would not be so hot; as it was, it 
burned up the ground as hard as a stone. 
When the summer was over, the mole and 
Thumbelina were to be married. But she was 
not at all happy, for she could not bear the 
tiresome mole. Every morning when the sun 
rose, and every evening when it set, she went 
to the door, and when the wind parted the ears 
of corn, so that she could see the blue sky, she 
thought how beautiful it was in the light, and 
longed to see the swallow once again. But 
he never came again; he must have flown far 
away in the greenwood. 

When autumn came, Thumbelina’s outfit 
was quite finished. “You shall be married in 
a month,” said the field mouse. But Thumbe- 
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lina cried, and said she would not marry the 
tiresome mole. 

“Stuff and nonsense!” said the mouse. 
‘*Don’t be perverse, or else I shall bite you 
with my white teeth. He will make you a very 
handsome husband. The queen herself has 
not such a black velvet coat. He has kitchen 
and cellar full; you ought to feel most 
thankful.” 

The wedding day arrived. The mole came 
to fetch Thumbelina; she was to go and live 
with him deep under the earth, and never come 
out to see the warm sun, for the mole would 
not allow that. The poor little thing was very 
sorrowful; she had obtained leave from the 
field-mouse to go out, and say good-bye to 
the beautiful sunlight. 

‘Farewell, dear golden sun!” she cried, 
stretching out her arms. She walked a little 
way through the corn; it had been reaped 
now, and there was nothing left but the dry 
stubble. ‘* Farewell, farewell!’ she cried. 
She threw her arms round a little scarlet flower 
that blossomed near. ‘Give my love to the 
swallow if ever you see him,” she cried. 

‘“ Tweet, tweet!” It sounded high overhead. 
She looked up; there was the little swallow 
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just flying by. As soon as he saw Thumbelina 
he was delighted, and she began to tell him 
how much she dreaded marrying the stupid 
mole, and living deep under the earth, where the 
sun never shone. She could not help crying. 

‘‘The cold winter is coming now,” said the 
swallow. ‘I am going to fly away to warmer 
countries. Will you come with me? You can 
sit on my back, and we will fly far away from 
the ugly mole and his gloomy room; over 
the mountains to warm lands, where the 
sun shines brighter than it does here, where 
there are lovely flowers, and it is always. 
summer. Fly away with me, you’ sweet 
little —Thumbelina, who saved my life when I 
lay frozen in the dark vault yonder.” 

‘¢Yes, I will come,” said Thumbelina. She 
sat down on the bird’s back, with her feet 
resting on his outspread wing; and when she 
had tied her sash firmly round one of the’ 
strongest feathers, the swallow rose high into 
the air, and flew fast over wood and lake, and 
over the high mountains crowned with snow. 
Thumbelina shivered in the cold air, and crept 
under the bird’s warm feathers, peeping out 
from time to time to look at the beautiful 
scenery below. 
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At last they came to warmer lands. There 
the sun shone twice as brightly as it shines 
here; the sky was twice as high; in the valleys 
and on the hedgerows grew the most beautiful 
green and purple grapes; in the woods hung 
pale lemons and golden oranges; the scent of 
balsam and myrtle filled the air, and along the 
highways ran lovely children, playing with large, 
bright hued butterflies. The swallow flew on 
and on, and it grew lovelier and lovelier. Under 
the tall, stately trees, by the purple lake, stood 
an ancient castle of pure, white marble. Vine 
leaves twined round the stainless columns; 
among these were many swallows’ nests, and in 
one of the nests lived the swallow who carried 
Thumbelina. 

‘*‘ Here is my house,” said the swallow. ‘But 
it is not fit that you should live there; my 
arrangements will not permit of your being 
’ satisfied with it. Choose out one of the most 
beautiful flowers that grow down yonder; I will 
fly with you to it, and you can live as happy as 
the day is long.” 

‘¢ That will be glorious,” she said, clapping 
her little hands. 

Down below lay a great white marble column 
which had fallen to the earth, and was broken 
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in three pieces: among the ruins grew the love- 
liest white flowers. The swallow flew down 
with Thumbelina, and placed her on one of the 
broad leaves. But what a surprise awaited her ! 
In the midst of the flower sat a little elf as white 
and transparent as glass; on his head was a 
golden crown, brilliant wings fell from his 
shoulders, and he was scarcely taller than 
Thumbelina. He was the elf of the flower: 
there was one in every blossom, an elf man or 
an elf maid, but he was the elfin king. 

‘¢Oh, how handsome he is!” cried Thum- 
belina to the swallow. 

The elfin prince was terribly frightened at the 
swallow, for it was a giant bird in comparison 
with him; but when he saw Thumbelina he 
was enraptured; she was the prettiest girl he 
had ever seen. He took off his golden crowr 
and placed it on her hair, asked her her name, 
and begged her to become his bride. If she 
would consent he told her that she should be 
queen of all the flowers. Now this was certainly 
a very different kind of husband from the toad’s 
son, and the mole with the black velvet fur; and 
Thumbelina said yes to the handsome prince, 
And out of every flower came the elfin men and 
maidens ; all delicate and beautiful to look upon. 
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All of them brought Thumbelina a present, but 
the best of all was a pair of lovely white wings, 
which were fastened on her shoulders, so that 
she could fly from flower to flower. Then there 
were great rejoicings: the little swallow sat 
overhead in his nest, and had to sing the wed- 
ding song. He sang it as well as ever he could, 
but he was sad at heart, for he loved Thumbelina, 
and had hoped never to part from her. 

‘¢ Farewell, farewell!’ sang the swallow, with 
a sorrowful voice, as he left the warm countries 
and flew away to Denmark. He has a nest 
there, outside the window of a man who can 
tell fairy tales: to him he sang ‘‘ Tweet, tweet,” 
and that is how we learned the whole story. 


Liverything in its Right 
Place, 


T was hundreds of years ago. 
dl Behind the wood, on the shores of the 
wide lake, stood an old baronial hall, and 
all around it ran a deep moat where sedge and 


reeds grew rank. Close to the drawbridge 
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by the entrance gate was an old willow that 
bent above the sedge. 

The tramp of horse and sound of horns 
rose from the pass below, and the little maid 
who minded the geese hurriedly drove her 
flock from the bridge as the hunt galloped up; 
it was so near at hand that she had only just 
time to spring on to the high parapet of the 
bridge to prevent herself from being ridden 
over. Scarcely more than a child as yet, she 
had a slender, girlish figure, a sweet true- 
hearted look in her face, and clear, lovely eyes ; 
but the baron saw in her neither charm nor 
grace. As he galloped by he lowered his 
hunting-whip and, thrusting the butt end of it 
against her breast, he pushed her backwards 
from the bridge. 

‘‘Everything in its right place,” he cried, 
in his brutal merriment; ‘into the swamp 
with you.” That was his notion of wit, and 
all his followers joined in his loud laughter, 
the huntsmen shouted and swore, the hounds 
bayed in chorus. 

The poor child caught at a branch of the old 
willow-tree to stay her fall, and for awhile she 
managed to support herself above the swamp; 
when the huntsmen and the dogs had disap- 
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peared through the castle gates she tried to lift 
herself up, but the branch snapped off from the 
tree, and she would have fallen helplessly into 
the marsh had not a strong arm from above 
seized and rescued her. It was the arm of a 





wandering pedler who had watched the scene 
from a little distance, and hurried to the rescue. 

‘‘ Everything in its right place,” he said after 
the noble baron, as he drew the girl safely to 
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the land. He tried to replace the broken bough 
where it had stood before, but—* everything in 
its right place "—it would not fit, so he planted 
it in the moist earth. ‘*Grow and thrive if 
you can, and bring forth a flute for the people 
at the castle yonder,” he said, for he would 
gladly have played the Rogue’s March to His 
Excellency the baron and to all his noble kith 
and kin. Then he went on his way to the 
castle—not into the great hall of course, he 
was of too low degree for that—but into the 
servants’ hall, and the maids and valets looked 
over his wares and chaffered with him. From 
the dining-room above, came the sound of 
frantic revelry; the guests were supposed to 
be singing, and they certainly did their best. 
Loud laughter, blended with the baying of the 
hounds, came through the open window: all 
was riot and drunkenness; wine and strong ale 
foamed in the horns and goblets; the dogs 
shared the repast, and every now and then 
some roistering squire would stoop to caress the 
four-footed favourites. 

The pedler was sent for, but only that he 
might serve as their laughing stock. The wine 
had got into every head and driven out every 
gleam of sense and reason; the guests poured 
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ale into a stocking for the pedler to drink 
quickly; that was considered sparkling wit, and 
brought forth ready laughter; herds of cattle, 
serfs, and tenant farms were staked on a throw 
of the dice and gambled away. 

‘“‘ Everything in its right place,” repeated the 
pedier, as he escaped safe at last from the 
new Sodom and Gomorrha, as he called the 
place; ‘Here, on the open highway, is my 
place—I was certainly out of place up there.” 
The little girl who kept the geese nodded to 
him smiling, as he went on his way. 

Days and weeks passed by, and it was seen 
that the broken willow branch which the pedler 
had planted by the castle moat, was still fresh 
and green; nay, that it even put out two fresh 
shoots: the little girl stopped to look at it as 
she drove her geese; it had evidently taken 
root, and the child was glad, for she looked upon 
it as her own tree. 

And the tree certainly throve and shot up- 
ward; but everything else belonging to the 
castle was brought steadily down by rioting and 
high play, for no house can stand secure on 
those foundations. 

Before six years were past, the castle was 
sold to a rich tradesman, and the baron 
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wandered out from his ancestral halls with a 
beggar’s staff in his hand. The tradesman was 
no other than the poor pedler to whom the 
master of the house had given ale in a stocking , 
but honesty and industry bring wealth and 
honour, and now the pedler was lord of the 
castle. From that day a pack of cards was not 
allowed within the walls. ‘Cards are the 
devil’s books,” said the new master; ‘ when 
the devil first saw the Bible he set about 
making a pack of cards to have something to 
set against it.” The new proprietor married, 
and whom else should he marry but the little 
maid whose life he had saved on the bridge; 
she had grown up pious and gentle, and in her 
new dress she looked as beautiful as a young 
lady of rank. How did it all happen? Oh! 
but that is too long a story for these busy days ; 
it did happen, and that is the most important. 
Everything was ordered wisely and well in 
the castle now; the master watched over the 
out-door duties, the mistress looked to all within, 
and a blessing seemed to fall on both. Wealth 
attracts wealth ; and the old castle was repaired 
and beautified; the moat was cleared out and 
fruit trees planted in its place; all was bright 
and homelike, and as clean asa pink. In the 
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long winter evenings the mistress sat among 
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her maids at the spinning-wheel in the great 
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hall, on Sundays the Bible was read aloud by 
the justice himself—the pedler in his old age 
had been made a magistrate. 

Children and grandchildren were born and 
grew up; all of them received a good education, 
but all were by no means equally clever—and 
that is the case in many families. Meanwhile 
the broken bough by the bridge had grown 
into a splendid tree. ‘‘ That is our genealogical 
tree,” the two old people used to say; “that 
willow must be honoured and preserved,” they 
said to the children, and those who had not 
any brains to spare heard them. 

A hundred years passed by. 

We are come now to our own day: the 
lake has changed into a moor; the ancient 
castle has disappeared, a pool of water bya 
few crumbling stones is all that remains of the 
bridge; and by them there stands a stately old 
tree with hanging branches—it was the gene- 
alogical tree; and it stands still, and shows how 
beautifui a willow can be when it is left to 
itself. The trunk was cleft asunder from the 
root to the branches; the storms had bent it 
a little, but it still stood there, and out of every 
crack and rift where the wind had carried a 
sprinkling of earth grew flowers and waving 
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grasses, while overhead between the branches 
was a perfect hanging garden of flowering 
bramble and wild raspberry; nay, even a tiny 
mistletoe had taken root in it, and stood out 
bright ‘and clear against the knotty trunk; and 
the old tree mirrored itself in the water 
whenever the wind drove the duckweed intoa 
far corner of the pond. A field path led close 
by the tree. 

On the wooded height with the beautiful 
view stood the modern manor house, large and 
stately, with such clear glass panes that it 
seemed as if no glass were there at all. The 
terraced steps which led to the entrance were 
framed with roses and exotics. The lawn was 
as soft and velvety as if each separate blade of 
grass were trimmed night and morning. In 
the rooms were priceless pictures, velvet and 
brocaded sofas and fauteuils, marble tables, 
numberless books bound in rare bindings ; every- 
thing bespoke the dwelling place of wealthy 
people, for this was the seat of the baron and 
his family. 

The place corresponded with the people, 
Everything in its right place, was the motto of 
the house; and therefore all the old paintings, 
which had been looked upon with reverence in 
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the former castle, were now hung in the corridor 
that led to the servants’ rooms, and considered 
mere lumber; especially two portraits—one of a 
man, in aclaret-coloured coat and tie wig, and 
the other of a lady, with powdered hair, and 
holding a rose in her hand; both of them 
surrounded with a wreath of willow. Thesetwo 
portraits showed many a rent and tear, because 
the baron’s little son used to set them up for a 
target for his arrows: they were the likenesses 
of the justice and his wife, the founders of the 
family. 

‘‘ But they do not really belong to our family,” 
said the children: ‘‘ he was a pedler, and she 
kept geese. They were not like papa and 
mamma.” 

The son of the village pastor was tutor at the 
castle; and one day he went out walking with 
‘the two boys and their elder sister, who had 
lately been confirmed. Their path lay close to 
the old willow by the bridge, and as they walked 
the sister plaited wreaths of field flowers ; every- 
thing in its right place, so that the wreath 
made one beautiful whole. Meanwhile she 
could hear quite well all that was said; and she 
liked to hear the pastor’s son speak of the powers > 
of nature, or relate the story of heroic men ard 
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women : she was herself a fine character, noble 
in thought and will, and with a heart that beat 
with love towards everything that God has 
created. They lingered by the old willow, for 
the youngest of the children insisted on having 
a flute cut for him out of the old willow-tree—he 
had had them cut out of other willows, and the 
tutor broke off a small branch. 

‘¢ Qh, do not do that!” said the young lady; 
but she spoke too late. ‘‘ That is our famous 
old tree, and I love it dearly. They laugh at me 
at home about it, but I do not mind that. 
There is a legend belonging to this willow- 
tree.” 

And then she related what we know already: 
the story of the tree, of the old castle, of the 
pedier, and the girl who kept the geese: how 
they met each other for the first time at the 
bridge, and afterwards became the founders of 
the present family. 

‘“They would never accept any patent of 
nobility, the dear old people,” she said. ‘* Their 
motto was, ‘ Everything in its place,’ and they 
\hought that would not be the case if they 
purchased a title with money. My grandfather, 
who afterwards took the title of baron, was 
their son. They say he was a very scholarly 
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man, and well received by princes and princesses 
at the Court festivals. He is the favourite at 
home; but I do not know how it is, there 
seems to me something about that old couple 
which draws my heart to them. How homelike, 
how patriarchal, it must have been at the old 
house, when the mistress sat at the spinning 
wheel among her maids, and the master read 
aloud out of the Bible!” 

‘‘ They must have been delightful and sensible 
people,” said the tutor ; and then the conversation 
turned, almost of itself, on titled and untitled 
folk. ‘To hear the pastor's son speak of nobility, 
one would scarcely have thought he belonged to 
an inferior class. 

‘“‘It is a happiness to belong to a family 
which has distinguished itself, and so to receive 
a spur and impulse towards all thatis noble. It 
is a happiness to possess a family name which 
serves as a card of introduction into the best 
circles. Nobility means nobleness: it is a gold 
coin stamped with the impress of its own 
worth. The present tone of thought—a tone 
which many poets echo instinctively—is that 
everything belonging to high rank is mean and 
base; while the lower one descends in the 
social scale the more lofty and exalted one minds 
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everything. But that is not my opinion, for it is 
false. In the higher classes one finds many 
touchingly beautiful traits; I could mention 
several, but this is one my mother told me. 
She was visiting at the house of a person of 
rank in the town: my grandmother had, I 
believe, acted as foster mother to the dowager 
countess. My mother and the noble lord were 
alone in the room, when the latter saw in the 
courtyard below a poor cripple who used to 
come every Sunday on her crutches to receive 
a weekly gift. ‘There is that poor old woman,’ 
said the nobleman; ‘ walking is so painful for 
her,’ and before my mother had time to take 
in the sense of his words he had rushed out of 
the room and run downstairs to save the old 
woman the trouble of coming to fetch the 
customary bounty. It was but a slight action, 
but, like the gift of the poor widow in the Bible, 
it strikes a chord that re-echoes in the depth 
of every human heart; and it is to that depth 
that the poet ought to appeal, especially in 
our own days, where what is wanted is to 
soften and to appease. But when a sprig of 
humanity, because he is of noble birth and 
possesses a genealogical tree, rears and neighs 
in the street like an Arab steed, or says of a 
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house where commoners are received, ‘One 
meets there people out of the gutter ’—then 
one sees nobility in its corruption and decay— 
worn as a mask such as Thespis made of old, 
and the world makes merry when the wearer 
is pierced through with the shafts of ridicule.” 

That was what the tutor said; it was rather 
a long speech, but meanwhile the flute was cut 
out. 

The castle was filled with visitors; guests 
from the country, and from the capital; ladies 
dressed with or without taste; the large reception- 
rooms were crowded. The neighbouring pastors 
stood in a deferential group in one corner; it 
looked rather like a funeral, but it was really 
an entertainment, only the amusement had 
scarcely begun yet. 

There was to be an amateur concert, and the 
baron’s youngest child brought in his flute cut 
out of the old willow-tree; but as neither he 
nor his father could bring a note out of it, it 
was not of much use. However, there was 
plenty of music and singing, chiefly of the kind 
that is liked best by the performers, but in 
other respects charming. 

‘‘'You are a virtuoso,” said a baronet—the 
son of his father—to the tutor, ‘‘ You can 
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make a flute and then play on it; that is true 
genius, and deserves all homage. One is obliged 
now to advance with the times. You will delight 
us by an air on your little instrument—will you 
not?”? With these words he presented the 
pastor’s son with the flute that was cut out of 
the old willow by the pool, and announced loudly 
that the tutor was going to play a solo on the 
flute. 

It was easy to see that it was done to bring 
him into ridicule, and the tutor refused to play, 
although he was a fine player; but every one 
pressed and urged him so vehemently that at 
last he raised the flute to his lips. 

It was a wonderful flute. One tone—shriller 
and louder than the whistle of a steam-engine— 
sounded far and wide over courtyard, garden, 
and woodlands; far into the country round for 
miles away; with it came a storm wind that 
roared aloud, * Everything in its right place,”— 
and away flew His Excellency the baron on 
the wings of the wind into the hut of a poor 
shepherd, and the shepherd flew—not into the 
hall, he could not get so far as that, but into 
the lobby among the smart serving men who 
strutted up and down in their fine liveries; 
and were paralysed at the mere thought of such 
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a person’s sitting down to table with them. 
But within the hall, the young baroness flew to 
the seat of honour at the head of the table, and 
the pastor's son sat by her; they looked like a 
bridal pair. An old count, a scion of one of the 
oldest families in the land, remained untouched 
in his place of honour, for the flute was just, 
and so one ought to be. The amiable and witty 
baronet who had set the flute going, and who 
was the son of his father, flew head over heels 
into the hencoop, but not alone. 

The flute was heard miles away, and the 
most singular things occurred: a rich banker's 
family who kept a carriage and four was blown 
out of the carriage, and could not even find 
room behind: two rich farmers who have shot 
up above their own corn-field in our own day, 
were dashed down into the ditch. It was a 
dangerous flute; luckily it split in two at the 
first note, and that was a good thing; for it 
was immediately put in the player’s pocket— 
‘ Everything in its right place.” 

The following day not a word was said about 
what had happened; and that is what people 
mean by pocketing the flute. Everything had 
resumed its original position; only that the 
two old portraits of the pedler and the poor 
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girl were left hanging on the wall of the great 
hall whither the flute had blown them; and 
since a connoisseur declared that they were 
painted by a master’s hand, they were cleaned 
and restored. Everything in its right place— 
yes, and it will getthere too. Eternity is long— 
longer than this story. 


The Little Match-girl, 


EW Year’s eve was come, with bitter 
a cold grey dusk and falling snow. Through 

the gathering darkness a little child, bare- 
headed and poorly clad, pattered down the 
frozen streets with naked feet. When she 
left home she had on a pair of shoes, but they 
were of no use to her, for they were so large 
that her mother had worn them, and the child 
could not keep them on her feet. She had lost 
them as she ran across the street in terror, to 
escape being run over by the carriages rolling 
quickly over the noiseless snow. One shoe 
was lost in the snow, the other was picked 
up by a street boy, who ran off with it. The 
child went on with naked feet, red and aching 
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with the bitter cold. Her apron was filled 
with lucifer-matches, and she held a bundle of 
them in one hand; but no one had bought any 
the whole day through; not even a pennyworth. 

Shivering with cold and hunger, the poor 
little thing looked the picture of misery. 

Snowflakes hung on her long fair hair, but 
she did not heed them; bright lights shone from 
the windows, and from every house came the 
smell of roast goose, for it was New Year’s 
Eve. That was what she was thinking of. 

In an angle formed by two houses, one of 
which stood rather in front of the other, she 
cowered down on the frozen ground; she drew 
her little feet under her, but it was freezing 
hard. Home she dared not go, for she had not 
sold a single match, and her father would beat 
her cruelly; besides, it was as cold at home: 
there was only the roof over them, and the 
keen wind whistled through even when the 
largest holes were stuffed with straw and rags. 

Her little hands were almost frozen. Ah! 
perhaps a match would warm her just a little, 
if she took one from the bundle, struck it against 
the wall, and tried to warm her fingers! She 
drew one out. P-r-r-r-r-r-r! how it fizzed and 
flamed! It was a bright warm light, like a little 
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candle, as she held her hands over it: a 
wonderful light. It seemed to the child as if 
she were sitting in front of a bright fire, with 
polished brass fender and fire-irons: how thé 
fire blazed and crackled—how the warmth came 
out towards her! She stretched out her little 
feet to warm them also, but in a second the 
match was out-—the fire had vanished, and 
only the blackened end of the match was left 
in her hand. 

She struck a second match against the wall; 
it flamed out and the wall grew as transparent 
as a veil. The child looked into the room and 
saw a table splendidly laid: rare porcelain 
dishes stood on the snow-white cloth, and a 
large roast goose smoked at the head of the 
table, with apple-sauce near it, and dried 
fruits. And what was better still, the goose 
hopped off the dish and came waddling along 
the floor to the little girl, with a knife and 
fork stuck right in its breast. It had almost 
reached her when the match went out, and left 
only the bare, damp wall behind. She lit 
another match ;—and lo! she was sitting under 
a brilliant Christmas-tree, taller and more 
beautiful than the one she had seen through 
the glass doors of the rich merchant’s house, 
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Myriads of tapers shone from the green branches, 
and bright pictures, such as she had seen in 
the shop windows, looked down upon her. The 
child stretched out her hands—but the match 
went out. The tapers rose higher and higher 
through the frozen air; at last they glimmered 
overhead like stars in the sky, and one fell, 
leaving as it went a long streak of fire. 

‘¢ Some one is dying now,” said the child, for 
her old grandmother, the only one who had 
ever been fond of her, and who was now dead 
herself, had told her that whenever a star 
shoots, a soul flies up to God. 

The child struck another match, and in its 
light she saw her dead grandmother, glorious 
and radiant to look upon, and smiling tenderly 
in the child’s upturned face. 

‘¢Grandmother!” cried the little one, ‘oh! 
take me with you. I know you will vanish 
when the match goes out; you will go away 
like the bright fire, and the goose, and the 
beautiful Christmas-tree!”? She struck her 
whole bundle of matches quickly, for she 
wanted to hold her grandmother fast. And the 
matches burned with such a brilliant flame that 
all around grew clear as day; her grandmother 
had never before looked so tall and beautiful: 
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she lifted the child into her arms and both of 
them flew away radiant with happiness, far 
above the earth, higher and higher to the land 
where there is neither hunger, cold, nor sorroow— 
to the presence of God. 

In the chill early dawn the little girl was 
found, cowering against the wall, frozen to 
death, on the happy New Year’s Eve. A 
bright sunlight shone down on her face, tinged 
her pale cheeks with red, and kissed her smiling 
lips. Motionless she sat there holding her 
matches; one bundle of them was burnt away. 
‘‘ She must have tried to warm herself,” they 
said. No one dreamed of all the beautiful 
things she had seen, or in what glorious light 
her grandmother had come to carry her away 
to her New Year's peace and Joy. 
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Turez Frienps oF MAN. 





AND 


40. ALPHABRT OF FAVOURITE 
ANIMALS, 

41. ABC or Nursery RuyMes. 

42. Cock Rosin. s 

43 Tue Pussy-Cat’s HuntixG 
Party. 

44. Pretty Pets anp Harpy 


45 


° 


46. 


47: 


48. 
49 


50. 


5t. 


52. 


53- 


54. 


55: 


PLAYMATES. 

Hoppety FroGs AND NIBBLEDY 
Mics. 

THe Basy’s ALPHABET AND 
ABC or ANIMALS. 

A BC or WonperRs, AND 
LITTLE TRAVELLER’S ALPHA- 
BET. 

Tuk RovaL ALPHABRBT, AND 
LITTLE SHOPKEEPRR’SA BC. 

TotTtTig’s FAvouRITE NuRS!I RY 
RHYMES. 

Dick WHITTINGTON, AND 
OTHER NuRSERY STORIES. 
Doccir’s DINNER Party, AND 

Pussiz’s Tea Party. 

CINDERELLA, AND THe Bangs 
IN THE Woop. 

Joun GiiPIn, AND THe House 

_ THAT Jack Bul r. 

Tue Pussy-Cat ALPHABET. 

PuNncH AND Jupy ALPHABET. 


London: WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, B.C. 


PICTURE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. I 


THE CHILD’S OWN PICTURE MUSIC BOOK 
OF NURSERY SONGS AND RHYMES... Imperial x6mo, boards, 
rs. 6d. ; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


THE CHILD’S OWN PICTURE MUSIC BOOK 


OF SACRED AND MORAL SONGS. Imperial 16mo, boards, 
1s. 6d.; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


THE PRETTY GIFT BOOK. Illustrated. Picture 
boards, 2s. 6¢.; cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


BIBLE STEPS FOR LITTLE PILGRIMS; or, 
Scripture Stories for Children. With Coloured Plates and other 
Illustrations. Price 6d. 


x1. THR Story OF THE CREATION AND THE DetuGe.—z. Tis Story 
oF ABRAHAM, Isaac, AND JACOB.—3. THE STORY OF JOSEPH AND HIS 
BROTHERS.—4. THE STOkY oF Moses.—s5. THE STORY OF THE JUDGES, 
—6. THE Story or Davip.~7. THE STorY oF THE PrRopueis.—8. THE 
Lirrk oF Jesus.—g. STORIES OF THE PARABLES.—10, STORIES OF THE 
MIRACLES.—11. STORIES OF THE APOSTLES. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S STORY BOOKS. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, with Coloured Plates and other Illustrations, 1s. each. 


x. THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 7. THe Snow QuEEN. 

2. THE (-AKDEN OF PARADISE. 8 THe Ice MaIpeEn, 

3. THe Wittow Tree, 9. LittLe Ipa’s FLowgrs. 
4. THE Si-ent Book. yo. LittLe Tuk, 

gs; Tue Little MERMAID. 11, WHAT THE Moon Saw. 


6. THE SILVER SHILLING. 


Ore are nr es ms cee 


WARD &LOCK’S INDESTRUCTIBLE TOY BOOKS 
In Colours, mounted, boards, 1s. each; cloth gilt, zs. 6d. 


z. Easy ALPHABET AND NURSERY 2. Nurskry TAaLes. 
RHiMe& Bouke 3. Nuksery RuyMes. 








THE PRETTY PRIZE PICTURE BOOKS. 
With Coloured and other Illustrations, 1s. each; cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 


x, THe Pretty Prize Picture 2. THE Pretty Prize Picture 
Book oF EAsy ALPHABETS Book or Nursery TALEs. 
AND NukSERY RHYMES, 3. Tur Pretty Prize Picrvure 

Book oF Nursery STorigs. 





COLOURED INDESTRUCTIBLE BOOKS. 


Beautifully printed in Colours, demy 8vo, printed on linen, price 6d. each. 


x, THE Easy A BC Book. 3 Easy Worps aND_ Pretty 
a, THE LarGe Letrar ABC PicTuREs. [and New. 
Book. 4 Easy Nursery Rnuymes, Old 


— ee, es ee ee 
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London: WARD, LOCK & CO,, Salisbury Square, E.C. 
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GRACIE GOODCHILD’S PRETTY PICTURE 


BOOKS. 


Beautifully printed in Colours, demy 8vo, coloured wrapper, price 3d. each. 
x, Pretry Picture ALPHABET. | 4. Prerry Picture Nvurserv 





2. Pretty Picrure ABC RuyMEs. 
3. Pretty Picture Primer. 


AUNT AFFABLE’S PRETTY PLAY BOOKS. 
Royal 8vo, coloured wrapper, plain, price 2d. each; coloured, 3d. each. 


1. THE ABC Book. 4. Cuttp’s Picture Book or 
a. ABC or Osjscts. ([Rostn. ANIMALS. 
3. DEATH AND BuRIAL oF Cocx 





THE CHILD’S PICTURE BIBLE STORIES. 


Royal 8vo, coloured wrapper, plain, price 2d. each; coloured, 3¢. each. 
1. LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF OUR 4. THE Story or THE Micarry 


Lorp Jesus CHRisT. Men oF ISRARL. 
2, From THE CREATION TO TIE s. Tue History or Davin. 
DEvuGE. 6. Tez APOSTLES AND OUR 
3. THe History oF ABRAHAM, SAVIOUR’S TEACHING. 


IsAAC, AND JACOB. 


WARD & LOCK’S PENNY COLOURED TOY 
BOOKS. 


An entirely New Series, beautifully printed in Colours. In Packets, 
containing 12 Books, 1s. each. 


x. A Picture ALPHABET. 8. Rep Rioinc Hoop. 
2, ALPHABET OF NuRSERY RHYMES 9. CINDERELLA; or, The Little 
3. NURSERY RHYMES. Glass slipper. 
4. Nurserv DItTIEs. 10. Cock Rosin. 
5s. THe Doc's Dinner Party. 1x, Ovp MorHeR HussBarp, 
6. THREE Litice KITTENS. 12, PUNCH AND JuDY. 
yg. BABES IN THE Woop. 
BEETON’S PENNY CHILDREN'S BOOKS. 
Price 1d. each ; the Series of Six, post free for 8d. 
1. Breton'’s Picrortat AB C. §. Breton’s PicrortaL History 
», BEETON’s PicTORIAL SPELLER. OF ENGLAND. 
3. BeeTon’s Picroriat Primer. 6. Beeton’s Picrortan Biste 
4. DEETON S PICTORIAL READER. History. 





London: WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, B.C. 


BOOKS FOR YOUTH. 33 
BEETON'S BOY'S OWN LIBRARY. 





*," The best set of Volumes for Prises, Rewards, or Gifts to English 
Lads. They have all been prepared with a view to their fitness in manly 
tene and handsome appearance for Presents for Youth, 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price ss. each; gilt edges, 6s. each. 


1, Stories of the Wars, 1574-1658. From the Rise of the 
Dutch Republic to the Death of Oliver Cromwell. By Jonn 
Tittotson. With Coloured Pictures and many other Illustrations, 

2. A Boy's Adventures in the Barons’ Wars; or, How 
I Won my Spurs. By J.G. Epcar. Coloured Frontispiece and 
many Illustrations. 

3. Cressy and Poictiers; or, The Story of the Black 
Prince’s Page. By J. G. Epcar. With Coloured Frontispiece 
= many Illustrations, principally by R. Dup.tey and GusTAVE 

ORE. 

4. Runnymede and Lincoln Fair: A Story of the Great 
Charter. By J. G. EpGar. Coloured Frontispiece and many full- 
page Engravings. 

5. Wild Sports of the World. By JAMES GREENWOOD, 
Author of ‘‘A Night in a Workhouse.” With Eight Coloured 
Piates and many V/oodcut [llustrations. 

6. The Wild Man at Home; or, Pictures of Life in Savage 
Lands. By J. Greenwoop. With Coloured Plates and ether 
Illustrations. 

7. Hubert Ellis: A Story of King Richard the Second’s 
Days. By F. DaAvENANT. With Coloured Frontispiece, fall-page 
and other Illustrations, principally by Roperr Dup ey. 

8. Don Quixote. Translated by CHARLES JARVIS. With 
nearly 700 Illustrations by ToNy JoHANNOT. 


9. Gulliver's Travels. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
upwards of 300 Woodcut Illustrations. 


ro. Robinson Crusoe. With Memoir of the Author. With 
Coloured and other Plates, and many Woodcuts. 


11, Silas the Conjurer: His Travels and Perils.) By JAMEs 
Greenwoop. With many Illustrations. 


12, Scenes and Sports of Savage Lands. By Jamgs 
GREENWOOD, With Coloured Plates and many other Illustrations. 


13. Reuben Davidger: His Perils and Adventures. By 
James Greenwoop. With numerous Illustrations, 


ae ene 


Londu: WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 
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‘Tue Boy's Own Lisrary—continued, 


14. Brave British Soldiers and the Victoria Cross. 
Stories of the Brave Deeds which Won the Prize ‘‘ For Valour,’ 
With full-page Engravings and other Illustrations. 


15. Zoological Recreations. By W. J. BROpERIP, F.R.S. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and many full-page Engravings. 

16. Wild Animals in Freedom and Captivity. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 1x20 Illustrations by HARRISON WEIR 
and others. 

18. The World’s Explorers. By H. W. DULCKEN, Ph.D. 
Including the Discoveries of LivincStone and STANLEY. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and many Illustrations. 


19. The Man among the Monkeys; or, Ninety Days in 
Apeland. With other Strange Stories of Men and Animals. 
Illustrated by GusTAVE Dore and others. 





BEETON’S BOYS’ PRIZE LIBRARY. 


No better Library could be chosen for the selection of Prizes for Young 
Gentlemen, Birthday Gifts, or Anutversary Rewards, 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, ss. each; gilt edges, 6s. each. 


1. Beeton’s Fact, Fiction, History, and Adventure. 
1,110 pages, with 33 page Engravings and many Woodcuts. 


2. Beeton’s Historical Romances, Daring Deeds, and 
Animal Stories. 1,104 pages, with 34 full-page Plates and 255 
Woodcuts. 

3. Beeton’s Brave Tales, Bold Ballads, and Travels by 
es and Sea. 1,088 pages, with 38 full-page Engravings and 320 

AUS. 
4. Beeton’s Tales of Chivalry, School Stories, Mechanics 


at Home, and Exploits of the Army and Navy. 888 pages, with 23 
full page Engravings and 255 Woodcuts. 


5. Beeton’s Hero Soldiers, Sailors, and Explorers. 890 
pages, with Coloured Frontispiece, 36 full-page Engravings, and 

; 157 Woodcuts. 

6. Beeton’s Famous Voyages, Brigand Adventures, 


Tales of the Battle Field, &c. 1,054 pages, with 38 Plates and 156 
Woodcuts. 


7. Beeton’s Victorious English Sea Stories, Tales of 


Enterprise and School Life. 1,050 pages, with Coloured Frontis- 
piece, 46 full-page Plates and 150 Woodcuts. 


—_—-~ — ee ee = - 


London: WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Sjuare, BC. 
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BOORS FOR BOYS. "ag 


YOUTH'S LIBRARY of WONDER and ADVENTURE. 


Healthy literature for Boys ts here provided in a cheap and popular form. 


Crown 8vo, picture wrapper, 1s. each; cloth gilt, 1s. 6@.; gilt edges, 2s. 


20. 
2I. 
22. 


23. 
24. 
25. 


26. 


_ 


. AJourney into the Interior of the Earth. By Juues 


ERNE. 


. The English at the North Pole. By JuLEs Verne. 
. The Ice Desert. By JuLES VERNE. 
. Five Weeks in a Balloon. By JuLEs Vrrnr. 


The Mysterious Document. By JuLes VERNE 
On the Track. By JuLES VERNE. 


. Among the Cannibals. By JuLES VERNE. 
. Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. Part J. 


SSS ee eee Pale 


. Two Years Before the Mast. By R. II. Dana. 

. From the Earth to the Moon. By JuLes VERNRE. 

. Round the Moon. By JuLes VERNE. 

. Sanford and Merton. Illustrated. 

. Baron Munchausen: His Life, Travels, and Adventures. 


Iilustrated. 


. Robinson Crusoe. By DEFoE. Withmany Engravinys. 
. Around the World in Eighty Days. By Jutbs 


VERNE, Illustrated. 


. A Boy’s Life Aboard Ship, as it is. Illustrated. 
. Life in a Whaler; or, Adventures in the Tropical Seas. 


Illustrated. 


. Household Stories. By the brothers Grimm, &c. 


Illustrated. 

The Marvels of Nature. With 400 Engravings. 

Wonders of the World. With 123 Engravings., 

The Boy’s Own Book of Manufactures and Indus. 
tries of the World. With 365 Engravings. 

Fifty Famous Men. With Portraits and other IIlusts. 

Great Inventors. With 109 Engravings. 

The Boy’s Handy Book of Games. Hundreds of 
Illustrations. 


The Boy’s Handy Book of Natural History. Illus- 
trated. 





London: WARD, LOCK & CO., Salisbury Square, B.C. 
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THE BOY'S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF 


HEROES, PATRIOTS, AND PIONEERS. 
The Story of their Daring Adventures and Heroic Deeds. 


In this series Biographies are narrated exhibiting the force of character 
Of the men and the remarhable adventures they encouxterea, and these 
records can scarcely be perused without exciting a feeling of admiration 
Jor the Heroes and of wonder at the magnitude of their achievements. 


In picture boards, as.; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; gilt edges, 3s. 64. 
1. Columbus, the Discoverer of the New World. 
2. Franklin, Printer Boy, Statesman, and Philosopher. 
3. Washington, Hero and Patriot. 
. The Puritan Captain; or, The Story of Miles Standish, 
Boone, the Backwoodsman, the Pioneer of Kentucky. 
The Terror of the Indians; or, Life in the Backwoods. 
The Hero of the Prairies ; or, The Story of Kit Carson, 
The Spanish Cavalier; or, De Soto, the Discoverer. 


. A BrGuES Prairie and Forest; or, De Salle, the Path- 
nder. 


10. The Shawnee Prophet; or, The Story of Tecumseh. 
11, The Buccaneer Chiefs; or, Captain Kidd and the Pirates. 
12, Red Eagle; or, The War in Alabama. 

13. The Rival Warriors; Chiefs of the Five Nations. 

14. The Indian Princess; or, The Story of Pocahontas. 
15. The Mexican Prince ; or, The Story of Montezuma. 


nus 
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JULES VERNE'8 WORKS.—DOUBLE VOLUMES. 
Crown 8vo, picture boards, as. each ; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. ; cloth extra, 
gilt, 35. 6d. 
1, The Adventures of Captain Hatteras. (‘The English 
at the North Pole,” and ‘‘ The Ice Desert.”’) Coloured Pictures. 
2, Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. First and 
Second Series, Complete. With Coloured Pictures. 
3. The Wonderful Travels, Containing ‘‘ A Journey into 
the Interior of the Earth,” and “ Five Weeks in a Balloon.” Ditto. 
4. The Moon Voyage. Containing ‘‘ From the Earth to the 


Moon,” and “ Round the Moon.”” With Coloured Pictures. 
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